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Map  building  is  one  of  the  most  important  technologies  for  a variety  of  robotic 
vehicles.  Obstacle  information  around  a vehicle  will  be  used  for  obstacle  avoidance  and 
global  obstacle  information  will  be  used  for  path  planning  and  exploration.  Especially, 
when  a vehicle  moves  in  a hazardous  area,  map  information  becomes  tremendously 
crucial. 

This  doctoral  research  deals  with  map  management  for  a large-scale  outdoor 
environment  where  data  are  obtained  from  a moving  vehicle.  A multi-layered  map 
management  system  is  developed  that  consists  of  local  grid  map  and  a global  contour 
map. 

The  local  grid  map  is  represented  as  a grid  model  and  the  management  system  is 
based  on  a concept  of  uncertainty.  Uncertainty  can  be  classified  under  one  of  three 
categories:  randomness,  fuzziness,  and  indeterminacy.  From  the  viewpoint  of  uncertainty. 
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previous  grid  model  techniques  are  discussed.  The  fuzzy  model  approach  for  range 
sensors  and  a new  update  formula  utilizing  a nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  are  then 
presented. 

The  global  contour  map  is  represented  as  a boundary  representation.  The  larger 
the  area  in  which  a vehicle  moves,  the  more  data  that  are  generated.  To  reduce  the  size  of 
data  required  to  be  stored  on  the  on-board  computer,  conversions  between  the  grid  model 
and  boundary  representation  are  developed.  A cell  in  a grid  model  is  regarded  as  a bubble 
and  like  a bubble  becomes  bigger  when  two  bubbles  are  fused.  Polygonal  contours  of 
probability  are  thus  produced  as  a vehicle  moves.  Similarly,  a cell  in  the  grid  model  is 
initialized  using  the  polygonal  contour  when  the  vehicle  returns  to  a previously  visited 
location.  This  strategy  is  introduced  in  detail  and  is  demonstrated  in  simulation. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


As  seen  in  the  Mars  exploration  mission  by  NASA’s  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
using  a rover  robot  named  Sojourner,  one  of  the  most  important  issues  in  the  area  of 
unmanned  mobile  robots  is  the  ability  to  perceive  the  robot’s  surroundings  with  a 
minimum  of  a priori  information  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  goal.  Robots  in  this 
environment  must  move  over  extensive  natural  terrain  which  mainly  consists  of  scattered 
rocks  on  the  ground  and  ditches.  It  is  necessary  to  combine  views  obtained  from  many 
different  locations  into  a single  consistent  map  so  that  high  level  task  planning  can  occur. 

To  implement  a map,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  robot  uses  information  about  the 
environment  that  is  provided  by  its  sensors.  These  sensor  data  represent  the  obstacles 
implicitly  or  explicitly.  Visual  sensing  has  enormous  potential  for  providing  information 
about  the  environment.  However,  image  processing  is  computationally  very  expensive 
under  the  constraint  of  real-time  operation.  Many  robot  systems  use  range  images 
acquired  from  active  ranging  sensors  or  passive  stereo  vision.  For  example,  ultrasonic 
sensors  have  been  used  extensively  for  obstacle  detection  on  mobile  robots.  These  sensors 
have  a conical  field  of  view  and  return  a radical  measure  of  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
object  within  the  cone.  They  are  able  to  get  distances  directly  through  simple  signal 
processing  with  little  power  consumption,  are  remarkably  simple  to  use,  are  compact,  and 
are  low  cost. 
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Each  sensor  has  limitations,  however,  such  as  resolution,  field  of  view,  sampling 
time,  measurement  accuracy,  and  dynamic  range.  Further,  sensor  measurements  are 
contaminated  by  noise,  and  spurious  measurements  are  caused  by  the  physical  operating 
conditions. 

For  instance,  ultrasonic  sensors  have  three  major  shortcomings.  One  is  poor 
angular  resolution  that  limits  the  accuracy  in  determining  an  edge  of  an  object.  Second, 
frequent  misreading  is  caused  by  either  ultrasonic  noise  from  external  sources  such  as 
another  robot’s  ultrasonic  sensors  or  stray  signal  or  reflections  from  neighboring  sensors 
known  as  crosstalk.  Third  are  specular  reflections  which  occur  when  the  angle  between 
the  acoustic  axis  and  the  normal  to  a smooth  surface  is  too  large.  Stereo  vision  also  has 
uncertainty  in  measurement  caused  by  imperfectly  known  pixel  positions  and  calibration 
parameters  such  as  focal  length  and  extrinsic  parameters  such  as  relative  position  and 
orientation  of  the  cameras. 

To  reduce  or  compensate  these  sources  of  noise,  there  are  primarily  three 
techniques.  One  is  the  conventional  technique  of  using  a low  pass  filter,  fast  Fourier 
transform,  or  averaging.  Most  noise  is  high  frequency,  so  the  high  frequencies  are  filtered 
without  losing  necessary  information. 

Second  is  the  fusion  technique.  This  also  deals  with  only  one  sampling  datum  or  a 
small  set  of  previous  sampling  data,  but  it  uses  the  data  from  more  than  one  of  the  same 
type  of  sensors  or  from  different  types  of  sensors.  Multiple  sensors  can  perceive  the 
environment  with  better  accuracy  and  a wider  sensing  field  than  if  one  sensor  were  used 
alone.  For  instance,  the  combination  of  ultrasonic  sensors  and  stereo  vision  has  an 
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advantage  due  to  a complementary  error  characteristic  concerning  range  and  angular 
resolution  of  the  sensors. 

Third  is  the  map  technique.  This  deals  with  data  collected  over  time  from  one  or 
more  sensor.  A map  typically  starts  with  a priori  information.  It  is  updated  by  explicitly 
comparing  features  from  current  sensor  data  with  features  from  the  given  map  or  updated 
map  over  time.  The  way  in  which  the  map  is  organized  and  represented  has  a major 
impact  on  the  efficiency  with  which  the  robot  can  carry  out  its  tasks.  The  author  has 
found  that  the  bulk  of  literature  related  to  the  map  technique  can  be  classified  under  one 
of  five  categories  from  the  view  point  of  map  representations:  topological  graph, 
boundary  representation,  feature-based  model,  grid  model,  and  multi-layered 
representation  by  combining  some  of  the  representations. 

Topological  graphs  are  expressed  using  higher  level  abstraction  such  as  nodes  and 
connections.  The  environment  is  a graph  consisting  of  nodes  and  edges,  where  the  robot 
can  navigate  from  one  node  to  another  through  an  edge  connecting  these  two  nodes. 
Topological  graphs  are  used  for  global  path  planning  in  large-scale  spaces  because  less 
information  is  required  which  reduces  the  required  computational  resources.  However, 
complex  calculations  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  higher  abstracted  data,  and  updating  of 
the  topological  graph  in  a dynamic  environment  is  complicated. 

Boundary  representations  are  polygons  for  two  dimensions  and  polyhedral  for 
three  dimensions  to  express  an  approximate  boundary  of  an  object.  Polygons  are 
expressed  using  a linked  list  of  vertices.  Usually,  polygonal  obstacles  are  used  in  global 
path  planning  to  produce  the  visibility  graph,  Voronoi  diagram,  tangent  graph,  Delaunay 
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triangulation,  potential  field  and  so  on.  However  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
uncertainty  in  sensor  measurement. 

A feature-based  model  is  represented  by  intrinsic  geometrical  information  such  as 
center  of  mass,  matrix  of  inertia,  maximum  of  elevation,  and  total  area.  But  updating  a 
feature-based  representation  becomes  much  more  complex  when  the  robot  moves  while 
acquiring  sensor  data. 

Grid  models  are  two  dimensional  or  three  dimensional  tessellations  of  space  into 
congruent  square  cells  where  each  cell  contains  some  value  indicating  the  measure  of 
confidence  that  an  obstacle  exists  within  the  cell  area.  Usually  the  greater  the  value  in  a 
cell,  the  greater  the  level  of  confidence  that  the  cell  is  occupied  by  an  obstacle.  If  no 
information  is  available,  a cell  is  considered  unknown.  A new  sensor  reading  introduces 
new  information  that  is  combined  with  the  current  value  stored  in  a cell  to  give  a new 
value.  This  can  accommodate  information  from  different  sensors  supplying  qualitatively 
different  range  information  and  cope  with  sensor  error  and  represent  uncertainty  arising 
from  sensor  noise  over  time  because  misreading  occurs  at  random  and  therefore  produces 
mostly  isolated  cells  with  low  values.  Obviously,  to  enhance  the  map  accuracy  of 
existence  of  an  obstacle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  cell  and  its  neighboring  cells  must 
be  repeatedly  detected,  by  which  the  robot  moves  slowly  or  remains  stationary  during  the 
sensing  process  instead.  Moreover,  when  applied  to  large  spaces  such  as  when  operating 
outdoors,  this  representation  becomes  computationally  expensive. 

The  concept  of  multi-layered  representations  has  the  benefit  of  being  able  to 
choose  the  most  appropriate  representation  for  the  accomplishment  of  each  task.  However 
it  is  very  difficult  to  implement  a multi-layered  representation  with  updates  as  the  robot 
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moves  due  to  processor  limitations.  Also  there  is  the  problem  in  maintaining  consistency 
between  the  representations,  as  real-time  map  conversion  algorithms  are  needed. 

Recently,  with  processor  speed  increasing  and  with  the  availability  of  parallel  bus 
architectures,  maintaining  multiple  representation  in  real-time  systems  is  becoming  more 
feasible. 

In  this  research,  the  problem  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a map  is  treated  with 
the  development  of  a map  management  system.  The  maintenance  and  update  of  a map  for 
obstacle  avoidance,  path  planning,  and  exploration  are  the  primary  motivation.  Updating 
the  map  is  complex  and  difficult  due  to  noisy  sensor  data,  limited  resources  installed  on  a 
vehicle,  and  limited  observation  time  as  the  vehicle  moves  in  an  outdoor  environment 
while  acquiring  sensor  data,  which  is  necessary  for  real-time  navigation. 

The  proposed  map  management  system  was  developed  by  using  a multi-layered 
map,  i.e.  a local  grid  map  and  a global  contour  map.  A grid  model  is  used  as  a local  map 
to  fuse  data  from  different  sensors  over  time  for  obstacle  detection  with  a consideration  of 
measurement  uncertainties.  A boundary  representation  is  used  in  a global  map  to  solve 
the  memory  storage  problem  that  would  exist  if  a grid  model  alone  was  used  to  model  a 
large-scale  environment.  The  representation  produces  a polygon  approximation  of 
obstacle  boundaries  and  free  space  boundaries.  The  system  maintains  a consistency 
between  the  two  map  representations  by  obstacle  addition,  deletion,  and  modification, 
and  produces  a local  map  around  the  current  robot’s  position  for  obstacle  avoidance  and  a 
global  map  for  path  planning  and  exploration.  The  concept  of  the  map  management 


system  is  shown  Figure  1-1. 
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A survey  of  relevant  earlier  map  management  methods  is  presented  in  chapter  2, 
while  chapter  3 introduces  the  map  management  system  and  defines  the  objective  and  the 
assumptions  used  in  this  research.  It  also  states  the  contribution  of  this  work  to  the  area  of 
study.  Chapter  4 discusses  previous  works  of  update  methods  for  a grid  map  with  sensor 
modeling  used  in  the  management  system.  Chapter  5 details  the  proposed  update  method 
for  a local  grid  map  by  utilizing  the  nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  approach  with  fuzzy 
modeling  of  range  sensors.  The  real-time  conversion  algorithm  between  grid  model  and 
boundary  representation  is  described  in  chapter  6.  Chapter  7 presents  the  results  of  the 
simulation,  and  conclusions  are  presented  based  on  these  results. 


Obstacle  Avoidance 


Figure  1-1  Concept  of  Map  Management  System 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


A map  management  system  must  typically  deal  with  range  data  from  a variety  of 
sensors  such  as  ultrasonic,  stereo  vision,  and  laser  scanner  sensors.  These  sensors  have 
their  own  uncertainties  in  measurement  and  are  contaminated  by  noise.  The  system  must 
fuse  these  acquired  data  into  one  uniform  data  structure  and  transform  the  data  into  a 
map.  The  map  specifies  the  geometric  layout  of  a navigable  space,  the  location  of  objects 
of  interest,  and  the  robot’s  own  location.  As  a robot  moves  in  an  outdoor  terrain  it  also 
must  update  a map  according  to  changes  in  the  environment.  Therefore,  the 
representation  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  for  the  map  management  system.  Many 
references  demonstrate  map  building  and  usage;  however,  there  are  no  references  dealing 
with  the  map  management  itself.  The  majority  of  recent  work  using  a map  is  in  the  area  of 
navigation,  localization  and  path  planning.  The  author  has  found  that  the  literature  can  be 
classified  under  one  of  five  categories:  grid  model,  boundary  representation,  feature- 
based  model,  topological  graph,  and  multi-layered  representation. 

Grid  Model 

Recent  development  of  map  representations  for  navigation  mainly  uses  a grid 
model.  Moravec  and  Elfes[Elf87b,  Mor85,  Mor88]  introduced  the  grid  model  for  a map 
representation  called  occupancy  grids.  In  this  grid  model,  the  robot  work  area  is 
represented  by  a two  dimensional  array  of  square  elements  denoted  as  cells.  Each  cell 
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contains  a certainty  value  that  indicates  the  probabilistic  estimate  of  its  occupancy  by  an 
object  in  the  environment.  Cell  values  are  updated  by  a Bayesian  estimation  model  that 
takes  into  account  the  characteristics  of  a given  sensor.  A new  sensor  reading  introduces 
new  information  in  the  form  of  the  conditional  probability.  This  function  is  combined 
with  the  current  probability  estimates  stored  in  a cell  to  give  a new  estimate.  The  final 
map  has  cell  values;  for  example,  in  the  range  (0.0,  1.0),  where  values  less  than  0.5 
represent  probability  of  empty  region,  exactly  0.5  represents  unknown  occupancy,  and 
greater  than  0.5  implies  a probably  of  occupied  space.  They  used  Polaroid  laboratory 
grade  ultrasonic  range  transducers  whose  measuring  range  span  distances  from  0.9  to  35.0 
ft.  The  main  lobe  of  the  sensitivity  function  is  contained  within  a solid  angle  Q of  30°, 
where  it  falls  off  to  -38  dB.  The  beam  width  CD  at  -3  dB  is  approximately  15°.  Range 
accuracy  of  the  sensors  is  on  the  order  of  1%.  The  associated  control  circuitry  only  reports 
the  distance  to  the  first  strong  reflector.  The  sonar  sensor  array  consists  of  a ring  of  24 
transducers,  spaced  15°  apart.  They  are  mounted  in  their  Neptune  mobile  robot.  In  their 
experience,  the  robot  surveyed  a 30  by  15  feet  indoor  laboratory  and  built  a 6 by  6 inches 
cell  by  combining  the  readings  from  successive  vehicle  stops  made  about  one  meter  apart. 
The  map  update  process  extracts  a reasonable  world  description  from  noisy  data  from 
different  views  and  different  sensors.  They  obtained  successful,  results  whereby  they  treat 
different  sensors  uniformly,  model  uncertainty  in  the  sensor  data,  and  accommodate 
information  over  time.  However,  they  use  ad  hoc  statistical  models  and  methods  to 
construct  a map  under  the  assumption  that  sensor  information  is  completely  independent. 

Cho[Cho90]  improved  the  methodology.  He  relaxed  the  assumption  and  derived 
formulae  from  the  Bayes’s  formula  not  based  on  the  ad  hoc  approach.  In  order  to 
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ascertain  the  validity  of  the  preceding  formulae,  simulation  has  been  performed  and 
results  were  compared  to  the  original  map.  He  proved  to  be  able  to  identify  and  modify 
the  surroundings  of  robots  quite  accurately  through  simulation.  Later,  Lim  and 
Cho[Lim96]  modified  probability  density  function  by  introducing  orientation  probability 
and  applied  this  sensor  model  to  the  Bayes’s  updating  formula.  They  equipped  their 
mobile  robot,  GS-boy,  with  9 ultrasonic  sensors  which  have  a detection  range  of  0.05  to 
3m  and  IBM-AT  compatible  80486  computer.  In  their  experiment,  the  robot  moves 
within  a 3m  x 3m  indoor  room  which  consists  of  paper  boxes,  bookshelves,  and  walls. 

The  dimension  of  the  map  is  80  x 76  cells  with  a cell  size  of  0.04  x 0.04  m2.  The  robot 
has  a speed  of  0. 1 m/s  at  its  steady  state  and  9 sets  of  range  data  are  taken  every  0.09m. 

Borenstein  and  Koren[Bor89,  Bor91a,  Bor92b]  changed  the  methodology  to 
improve  the  robot’s  speed.  The  procedure  using  an  uncertainty  grid  method  with  Bayes’s 
formula  is  computationally  intensive  and  imposes  a heavy  time  penalty  if  a real-time 
execution  on  an  on-board  computer  is  attempted.  They  introduced  the  histogram  instead 
of  the  probabilistic  uncertainty  to  reduce  the  computational  cost.  This  method,  called 
Histogramic  In-Motion  Mapping,  uses  a two  dimensional  Cartesian  histogram  grid  for 
obstacle  representation.  Like  the  certainty  grid,  each  cell  in  the  histogram  grid  holds  an 
integer  value  that  represents  the  confidence  in  the  existence  of  an  obstacle  at  that  location. 
Only  one  cell  which  indicates  the  obstacle  boundary  is  incremented  and  some  cells  which 
indicate  free  space  are  decreased  for  each  range  reading  obtained  by  continuous  and  rapid 
sampling  of  the  sensors  while  the  vehicle  is  moving.  For  instance,  with  ultrasonic  sensors, 
the  cell  indicating  the  obstacle  boundary  lies  on  the  acoustic  axis  and  corresponds  to  the 
measured  distance  and  the  cells  indicating  free  space  are  located  on  the  line  connecting 
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the  center  cell  and  origin  cell.  Thus,  the  same  cell  and  its  neighboring  cells  are  repeatedly 
incremented.  The  final  map  contains  cell  values.  The  greater  the  value  in  a cell,  the 
greater  the  level  of  confidence  that  the  cell  is  occupied  by  an  obstacle.  They  equipped  the 
CYBERMATION  K2A  mobile  robot,  CARMEL,  with  a ring  of  24  Polaroid  ultrasonic 
sensors  and  an  additional  computer  (a  PC -compatible  single  board  computer,  running  at 
7.16  MHz),  to  control  the  sensors.  The  sensor  ring  has  a diameter  of  0.8  m,  and  objects 
must  be  at  least  0.27  m away  from  the  sensors  to  be  detected.  Sensor  information  is 
evaluated  on  a 20  MHz  IBM-AT  compatible  80386  computer.  In  their  experiment,  the 
robot’s  work  space  area  is  33  x 33  cells  forming  a window  with  a cell  size  of  10  cm  x 10 
cm,  and  the  window  is  always  centered  about  the  vehicle’s  position.  The  vehicle  moves 
within  a 4 m x 4 m indoor  room  which  consists  of  partitions,  poles,  and  walls.  The  value 
of  a cell  ranges  from  0 to  15.  Free  space  and  obstacles  are  separated  by  an  arbitrary 
threshold.  A two  dimensional  Cartesian  histogram  grid  is  continuously  updated  in  real- 
time with  range  data  sampled  by  the  on-board  range  sensors.  The  local  map  is  used  for 
navigation  to  avoid  obstacles  by  a virtual  force  field  method  or  by  a vector  field 
histogram  method.  The  average  vehicle  speed  is  0.7  m/s  without  stop  during  sensing. 

They  also  introduced  an  index  of  performance,  designed  to  quantitatively  express 
the  match  between  a sensor-built  map  and  a precisely  measured  reference  map  in  order  to 
compare  the  accuracy  of  different  map  building  methods  as  well  as  the  effect  of  different 
parameters  with  a certain  method[Ras90]. 

Stuck  and  Manz[Stu94]  also  used  the  histogram  grid  map  for  path  planning. 
However,  a 3-D  laser  range  finder  is  used  instead  of  ultrasonic  sensors.  Although  the 
laser  range  finder  operates  more  slowly  than  the  ultrasonic  sensors,  the  data  it  provides 
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are  more  precise  and  offer  a higher  angular  resolution  at  greater  range.  The  3-D  laser 
range  finder  consists  of  two  components:  a sensor  head,  which  holds  a CCD  camera  with 
a modified  lens  incorporating  a dual  aperture  iris  and  a laser  projector  that  projects  a 
vertical  stripe  of  light,  and  a processing  system.  The  head  rotates  as  it  acquires  range  data. 
The  angular  resolution  is  approximately  6.2°  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  the  average 
range  accuracy  is  about  0.7%  at  2 m and  1.4%  at  3 m.  Since  the  vehicle  moves  as  it 
acquires  data,  its  position  and  orientation  at  each  acquisition  are  different.  To  compensate 
for  distortion,  the  vehicle’s  position  is  interpolated  and  data  are  corrected  by  using  the 
interpolated  positions.  In  their  experiment,  a cell  size  of  10  cm  x 10  cm  is  used  in  the  grid 
representation.  The  cell  value  ranges  from  0 to  14  where  a value  of  7 indicates  unknown. 
With  path  planning,  the  vehicle  moves  at  0. 17  m/sec  - 0.23  m/sec  in  a 6.0  m x 8.4  m 
indoor  room  consisting  of  desks,  chairs,  tables,  boxes,  and  partitions. 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  Bayes’s  approach.  One  is  an  assumption  that  cell 
values  are  independent;  i.e.,  no  relationship  whatsoever  exists  between  the  states  of  two 
cells,  even  if  they  are  adjacent.  Second  is  the  maximum  entropy  assumption  that  prior 
probabilities  are  typically  0.5. 

Oriolo,  Ulivi,  and  Vendittelli[Ori95,  Pol95,  Ori97,  Ori98]  applied  fuzzy  logic  to  a 
probabilistic  uncertainty  grid  to  solve  the  independence  assumption.  Sensors  are  modeled 
by  using  a membership  function  and  the  map  is  defined  as  fuzzy  sets  over  the 
environment  where  a real  value  associated  with  each  point  quantifies  its  possibility  of 
being  occupied  by  an  obstacle.  To  update  the  fuzzy  map,  a Dombi  union  operator,  a 
bounded  product,  and  a bounded  sum  are  employed.  16  ultrasonic  sensors  which  can 
detect  distance  from  1 1.5  to  650  cm  with  1%  accuracy  and  have  25°  angular  resolution 
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are  equipped  on  a mobile  robot,  the  Nomad  200.To  increase  measurement  accuracy,  at 
each  position  the  ring  is  rotated  twice  by  an  angle  of  7.5°.  As  a result,  48  range  readings 
are  obtained  at  each  measurement  location.  In  their  experiment,  a cell  size  of  10  cm  x 10 
cm  is  used  in  the  grid  representation.  The  cell  values  range  from  0.0  to  1.0.  A value  of  0.5 
indicates  unknown.  The  vehicle  surveyed  in  a 7.5  m x 10.0  m indoor  room  which 
consisted  of  walls  and  obstacles. 

Zang  and  Webber[Zha92b,  Zha96]  offer  a grid-based  method  for  detecting 
moving  objects.  The  occupancy  grid  method  is  extended  to  form  the  basis  for  a 
probabilistic  estimation  of  the  location  and  velocity  of  objects  in  the  scene  from  the 
sensor  data.  The  Hough  transform  is  used  to  determine  the  velocities  of  the  contents  of 
the  occupied  cells.  Under  the  assumption  that  objects  in  the  environment  are  moving  with 
constant  velocity,  they  presented  the  simulation  using  a model  of  a ring  of  24  ultrasonic 
sensors.  However,  they  extract  motion  information  from  probabilistic  sensor  data 
ignoring  the  overlap  of  data  which  is  necessary  to  re-enforce  empty  volumes. 

Boundary  Representation 

In  most  applications  of  a grid  model,  navigation  is  performed  in  an  indoor 
environment  such  as  a room.  However,  navigation  in  an  outdoor  environment  and  global 
path  planning  require  a large  map  area.  As  the  area  of  space  increases,  the  total  cost  using 
a grid  model  is  proportional  to  0(n5)  where  n is  the  number  of  cells  in  a map.  Thus,  for 
path  planning  in  an  outdoor  environment,  a boundary  representation  is  used  for  the 
description  of  the  environment. 
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Rankin,  Armstrong  and  Crane  [Ran93,  Ran94]  used  a polygon  defined  by  the 
coordinates  of  each  vertex  in  the  world  coordinate  system  and  a circle  defined  by  the 
coordinates  of  the  center  in  the  world  coordinate  system  and  the  radius,  which  surround 
the  forbidden  regions.  A global  path  from  a stationary  pose  to  a goal  pose  is  generated 
from  the  map  representation. 

Rao[Rao95]  used  a generalized  polygon  which  consists  of  a connected  sequence 
of  circular  arcs  and  straight  line  segments  to  navigate  a point  robot  in  an  unknown  two 
dimensional  terrain  populated  by  disjoint  generalized  polygonal  obstacles. 

Liu  and  Arimoto[Liu92,  Liu95]  simulated  path  planning  using  a set  of  obstacles 
with  arbitrary  boundaries  such  as  a polygon  and  a curve  in  a two  dimensional 
environment.  A map  is  given  a priori  and  converted  to  a tangent  graph  to  find  an  optimal 
path. 

Simsarian,  Olson  and  Nandhakumar[Sim96]  assumed  that  the  robot’s 
environment  is  represented  by  a two  dimensional  map  of  polygonal  objects.  The  map  is 
decomposed  into  a view  invariant  region  which  is  a visibility  information  that  is  implicit 
in  the  map  for  the  robot’s  selflocalization. 

Koch,  Yeh,  Hillel,  Meystel  and  Isik[Koc85]  used  a two  dimensional  “bug  world” 
with  polygonal  obstacles  which  are  represented  by  a list  of  their  vertices.  In  their 
simulation,  the  map  is  updated  by  obstacle  addition,  obstacle  deletion,  and  obstacle 
modification  under  a strong  assumption  that  the  sensor  subsystem  has  accurate  ranging 
capabilities  so  that  the  information  provided  gives  detailed  obstacle  locations  and 


structure. 
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Ayache  and  Faugeras[Aya89]  built  and  updated  a three  dimensional  map  of  the 
indoor  environment  of  a mobile  robot  that  uses  passive  vision.  Three  dimensional  lines 
are  used  as  primitives  which  have  a three  dimensional  uncertainty  caused  by  a pixel 
uncertainty  and  calibration  in  the  stereo  vision.  The  direction  of  the  line  is  a vector  along 
the  line  with  unit  value  of  z axis,  and  the  position  of  the  line  is  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  line  with  the  xy  plane.  Based  on  these  primitives,  geometric  primitives  such  as  a three 
dimensional  surface  are  created  with  the  uncertainty  reduction  considering  the  geometric 
relationship  between  them. 

Zhang  and  Faugeras[Zha92a]  improved  the  three  dimensional  line  which  is 
represented  by  two  parameters  for  the  orientation  and  three  parameters  for  the  position  of 
a point  on  the  segment.  The  proposed  representation  is  simple  and  convenient  to 
characterize  the  uncertainty  of  a segment.  A Kalman  filter  is  used  to  merge  matched  line 
segments. 

Feature-based  Model 

A feature-based  model  represents  objects  explicitly  as  well  as  a boundary 
representation.  Usually  this  model  is  used  for  localization  of  a vehicle  using  a landmark 
in  the  environment  to  correct  the  vehicle’s  position.  Extracted  features  from  sensor  data 
are  composed  to  given  features  in  a map  whose  positions  are  known  in  advance. 

Rencken[Ren93]  used  a map  which  consists  of  two  types  of  features  such  as 
planes  and  corners  for  localization  using  ultrasonic  sensors.  A plane’s  state  is  represented 
by  the  hessian  normal  form  of  a finite  line  segment  visible  from  one  side.  A corner’s  state 
is  represented  by  the  global  Cartesian  coordinates  of  a point.  In  the  simulation,  a robot’s 
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task  is  to  follow  the  wall  of  a 5 x 5m2  indoor  room.  As  the  robot  moves,  features  are  built 
up  and  placed  into  the  map. 

Stein  and  Medioni[Ste95]  used  the  panoramic  horizon  from  a topographic  map  by 
computing  a set  of  sample  slices  at  equal  angle  around  the  location  for  localization.  These 
horizon  curves  are  approximated  by  polygons. 

Betke  and  Gurvits[Bet97]  used  points  belonging  to  doors,  pictures  and  fire 
extinguishers  as  landmarks  for  a robot’s  localization  in  a two  dimensional  map  of  an 
indoor  environment.  The  positions  of  points  are  represented  by  complex  numbers  and 
detected  by  a camera  with  a reflecting  ball  that  provides  “fish-eyed”  circular  images  of 
the  surroundings. 

Talluri  and  Aggarwal[Tal96]  used  the  polyhedral  buildings’  flat  rooftops  as  the 
world  model  features  in  an  outdoor  urban,  man-made  environment.  Building  the  edge 
visibility  regions  from  the  given  world  model  description,  the  position  and  pose  of  the 
robot  are  estimated  by  establishing  correspondence  between  the  world  model  features, 
which  are  the  buildings’  rooftops,  and  the  image  features,  which  are  lines  extracted  from 
the  image. 

Topological  Graph 

Topological  graphs  are  expressed  using  higher  level  abstraction  and  can  represent 
an  environment  with  less  information  than  other  methods.  Consequently,  it  simplifies  the 
task  of  robot  decision  making.  This  representation  is  used  for  global  path  planning  in 
large-scale  spaces. 
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Deng  and  Mirzaian[Den96]  used  a graph  map  for  the  robot  exploration  problem. 
The  environment  consisted  of  nodes  and  edges.  At  each  node,  the  robot  can  observe  a 
consistent  local  relative  orientation  of  its  incident  edges. 

Multi-layered  Representation 

The  concept  of  multi-layered  representation  has  the  benefit  of  being  able  to 
choose  the  most  appropriate  representation  for  the  accomplishment  of  each  task. 

However,  because  this  implementation  is  computationally  expensive  and  maintaining 
consistency  between  the  representations  is  additionally  required,  in  most  of  research,  the 
vehicle  which  employs  multi-layered  representation  remains  stationary. 

Elfes[Elf87a]  described  the  multiple  axes  of  the  representation  of  a sonar  map  to 
use  in  different  kinds  of  navigational  tasks.  The  multiple  axes  are  the  abstraction  axis,  the 
geographical  axis  and  the  resolution  axis.  The  abstraction  axis  has  the  sensor  level  using  a 
probabilistic  uncertainty  grid,  the  geometric  level  using  polygonal  boundaries,  and  the 
symbolic  level  using  a topological  graph.  Along  this  axis  the  quality  of  data  changes  from 
a sensor-based  low-level  data-intensive  representation  to  increasingly  higher  levels  of 
interpretation  and  abstraction.  The  geographical  axis  indicates  the  characteristics  of  the 
area  such  as  views  around  the  robot,  local  map,  and  global  map.  The  resolution  axis 
indicates  the  different  values  of  grid  resolution.  Some  computations  can  be  performed 
satisfactorily  at  low  level  of  details,  while  others  have  to  be  done  at  high  degrees  of 
resolution. 

Brezetz,  Chatila  and  Devy[Bre95]  used  two  models  which  are  a local  model  and  a 
global  model.  A local  model  is  computed  from  one  perception,  and  a global  model 
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corresponds  to  the  environment  perceived  by  the  robot  since  the  beginning  of  its 
movement.  After  each  perception,  the  new  local  model  is  fused  with  the  global  model  to 
update  it.  The  local  model  includes  the  information  on  the  objects  and  their  relationships 
as  perceived  from  one  view,  and  its  data  structure  consists  of  geometrical  features  such  as 
center  of  mass,  matrix  of  inertia,  maximum  of  elevation  and  total  area,  topological 
relations,  and  a 3-D  point  list.  The  global  model  describes  landmarks  which  have  a salient 
maximum  elevation.  It  is  represented  by  a coarse  description  in  terms  of  an  ellipsoid  and 
a more  accurate  description  in  terms  of  a superquadric  with  the  topological  relations 
between  landmarks. 

Horst[Hor96]  offers  a conversion  method  between  two  representations  of  a grid 
model  and  object  boundary  representation  to  maintain  consistency  between  these 
representations.  Especially,  for  conversion  from  a grid  model  to  object  boundary,  image 
processing  techniques,  such  as  edge  detection,  thinning,  curve  tracking,  and  linear 
approximation  are  employed  with  various  modifications.  In  this  paper,  he  suggests  that 
the  certainty  grid  can  be  maintained  as  a local  map  and  a set  of  obstacle  boundary  curves 
as  a global  map. 

To  summarize  the  literature  review,  the  author  has  created  the  following  tables  to 
compare  the  current  works.  These  tables  will  confirm  the  novelty  and  originality  of  this 
research  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Table  2-1  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

High  Resolution  Maps 
from  Wide  Angle  Sonar 

Sensor  Integration  for 
Robot  Navigation  : 
Combining  Sonar  and 
Stereo  Range  Data  in  a 
Grid-Based  Representation 

Senses'  Fusion  in 
Certainty  Grids  for 
Mobile  Robots 

Certainty  Grid 
Representation  for 
Robot  Navigation  by  a 
Bayesian  Method 

Author 

Moravec,  Elfes 

Elfes,  Matthies 

Moravec 

Cho 

Topic 

Map  Building 

Map  Building 

Map  Building 

Map  Building 

Environment 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Indoor  chi  a Flat  Ground 

Simulaticsi 

Object 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

(Wall,  Bookcase,  Chair) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Sensor 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
(0.9  - 35.0  ft) 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
(0.9  - 35.0  ft) 

Stereo  Vision  (15  ° FOV) 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
Stereo  Vision 

Simulated  Range 

Measurement 

Map 

Structure 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Map  Size 

30  ftx  15  ft 

25  m x 35  m 

__ 

Mapping 

Function 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addi  tion 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Method 

Probabilistic 
Addition  Formula 

Bayesian  Estimation 

Bayesian  Estimation 

Bayesian  Estimation 

Robot  Name 

Neptune 

Neptune 

Neptune 

” 

Velocity 

Stop  during  Sensing 

Stop  during  Sensing 

Table  2-2  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

Real-time  Obstacle 
Avoidance  for  Fast 
Mobile  Robots 

A Comparison  of 
Grid-type  Map-building 
Techniques  by  Index  of 
Performance 

The  Vector  Field 
Histogram  - Fast 
Obstacle  Avoidance  for 
Mobile  Robots 

Histogramic  In-Motion 
Mapping  for  Mobile 
Robot  Obstacle 
Avoidance 

Author 

Borens  tein,  Koren 

Raschke,  Borenstein 

Borenstein,  Koren 

Borenstein  Koren 

Topic 

Navigation 

Map  Building 

Navigation 

Map  Building 

Environment 

IndotHon  a Hat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Hat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Hat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Hat  Ground 

Object 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Wallt 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

( Pole,  Box  .Partition  .Wall) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Pole,  all) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric  (Pole,  Box, 
Partition.Wall) 

Sensor 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
(2m  max ) 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
(2m  max ) 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
( 0.27  -2m  range ) 
(3-5  Hz  Sampling ) 

Map 

Structure 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Map  Size 

33x33  cells  around  Robot 

5 m x 7 m 

33x33  cells  around  Robot 

4 m x 6 m 

Mapping 

Function 

Obstacle  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Method 

Histogram 

Bayesian  Estimation 
Histogram 

Histogram 

Histogram 

Robot  name 

CARMEL 

— 

CARMEL 

CARMEL 

Velocity 

0.6  - 0.8  m/s 



0.6  - 0.8  m/s 

0.6  - 0.8  m/s 
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Table  2-3  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

Map  Updating  and  Path 
Planning  for  Real-time 
Mobile  Robot  Navigation 

On-Line  Map  Building 
And  Navigation  for 
Autonomous  Mobile 
Robots 

Fuzzy  Maps  : A New 
Tool  for  Mobile  Robot 
Perception  and  Planning 

On  Combining  the  Hough 
Transform  and  Occupancy 
Grid  Methods  for 
Detection  of  Moving 
Objects 

Author 

Stuck,  Manz,  Hgazzar 

Oriolo,Vendittelli,Ulivi 

Oriolo,Vendittelli,Ulivi 

Zhang,  Webber 

Topic 

Navigation 

Navigation 

Map  Building 

Map  Building 

Environment 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Object 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

(R>le,B  ox,  Partition,  Wall) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Wall) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Wall, Cabinet) 

Multiple 

Moving(  const.  Vel.) 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric(rectangular) 

Sensor 

A Ring  of  24 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
(2  m max,  3 Hz  sampling) 
3-D  Laser  Range  Finder 
(2  Cameras  + 

Laser  Projector) 

A Ring  of  16 

Ulttasonic  Sensors 

A Ring  of  16 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 
(48  Range  Reading  / 

Measure  ) 

A Ring  of  24 
Ultrasonic  Sensors  Model 
( Simulation ) 

Map 

Structure 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Map  Size 

6.0  m x 8.4  m 

7.5  m x 10.0  m 

18  m x 12  m 

32  cell  x 32  cell 

Mapping 

Function 

Obstacle  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 

Method 

Histogram 

Fuzzy  Logic 

Fuzzy  Logic 

Bayesian  Estimation 
Hough  Transform 

Robot  Name 

eAVe 

Nomad  200 

Nomad  200 

______ ' 

Velocity 

0.15 -0.35  m/s 

Stop  during  Sensing 

13  sec  for  Map  Building 

' " 

Table  2-4  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

Dynamic  World  Modeling 
for  a Mobile  Robot 
among  Moving  Objects 

Navigation  of  an 
Autonomous  Robot 
Vehicle 

Path  Planning  and  Path 
Execution  Software  for 
an  Autonomous 
Nonholonomic  Robot 
Vehicle 

Robot  Navigation  in 
Unknown  Generalized 
Polygonal  Terrains 
Using  Vision  Sensois 

Author 

Zhang,  Webber 

Rankin,  Armstrong,  Cram 

Rankin 

Rao 

Topic 

Map  Building 

System 

Path  Planning 

Path  Planning 

Environment 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Outdoor,  unpaved  ground 

Outdoor,  unpaved  ground 

Algorithm 

Object 

Multiple 

Moving(  const,  vel.) 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric(rectangular) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Natural  shape 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Pos/Neg 
Geometric 
( N-sided  polygon) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Polygonal  obstacle) 

Sensor 

A Ring  of  24 
Ultrasonic  Sensor  Model 
( Simulation ) 

A Ring  of  16 

Ultrasonic  Sensois 
(7  m max ) 

MaD  is  given 

Map  is  given 

Vision  Sensois 

Map 

Structure 

Grid  Model 

Boundary  Representation 

Boundary  Representation 

Boundary  Representation 

Map  Size 

32  cell  x 32  cell 

_______ ' 

" 

Mapping 

Function 

Obstacle  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Method 

Bayesian  Estimation 
Hough  Transform 



Modified  A’  Algorithm 

Visibility  graph 
Voronoi  Diagram 

Robot  Name 

^____- ' 

NT  V 

NT  V 

_____ 

Velocity 

1.0-7.0mph 

1.0  - 7.0  mph 
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Table  2-5  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

Path  Planning  Using  a 
Tangent  Graph  for  Mobile 
Robots  Among  Polygonal 
and  Curved  Obstacles 

Finding  the  Shortest 
Path  of  a Disc  Among 
Polygonal  obstacles 
Using  a Radius- 
Independent  Graph 

View- In  variant  Regions 
and  Mobile  Robot  Self- 
Localization 

Simulation  of  Path 
Planning  fora  System 
with  Vision  and  Map 
Updating 

Author 

Liu,  Arimoto 

Liu,  Arimoto 

Simsarian,  Olson 

Koch,Isik,Yeh,Hittel 

Topic 

Path  Planning 

Path  Planning 

Localization 

Navigation 

Environment 

Algorithm 

Simulation 

Simulation 

Simulation 

Object 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
( Wall ) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Sensor 

Map  is  given 

Map  is  given 

Map  is  given 

Simulated  Range  Sensor 

Map 

Structure 

Boundary  Representation 

Boundary  Representation 

Boundary  Representation 

Boundary  Representaior 

Mapping 

Function 

Obstacle  Addttion 
Obstacle  Deletion 
Obstacle  Modification 

Method 

Tangent  graph 

Extended  Tangent  graph 

View- In  variant  Region 

Robot  Name 

_ ' 

' 

__ 

Velocity 

_ 

Table  2-6  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

Maintaining 
Representations  of  the 
Environment  of  a Mobile 
Robot 

A 3D  World  Model 
Builder  with  a Mobile 
Robot 

Concurrent  Localisation 
and  Map  Building  for 
Mobile  Robots  Using 
Ultrasonic  Sensors 

Map-Based  Localization 
Using  the  Panoramic 
Horizon 

Author 

Ayache,  Faugeras 

Zhang,  Faugeras 

Rencken 

Stein,  Medioni 

Topic 

Map  Building 

Map  Building 

Local  ization 

Localization 

Environment 

Indoor  on  a Hat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Hat  Ground 

Man  made  outdoor 

Outdoor 

Object 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Table,  Chair) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

(Table,  Chair,  Wall ) 

Multiple,  Stationay 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

( Polyhedral  building ) 

Multiple,  Stationay 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
( Horizon ) 

Sensor 

Stereo  Vision 

Three  Camereas  for 

3D  World  Model 
Ultrasonic  Sensor  for 
Obstacle  Avoidance 

One  Camera 
3D  Map  is  given 

Panoramic  View 

Map 

Structure 

Boundary  Representaion 

Boundary  Representaion 

Feature-based  Model 

Feature-based  Model 

Mapping 

Function 

Uncertainty  Reduction 

Uncertainty  reduction 

Method 

Extended  Kalman  Filter 

Kalman  filter 

Edge  Visibility  Region 

Robot  Name 



INRIA 

— 

" ' 

Velocity 

9 sec  / process 
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Table  2-7  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

Mobile  Robot 
Localization  Using 
Landmarks 

Mobile  Robot  Self- 
Location  Using  Model - 
Image  Feature 
Correspondence 

Competitive  Robot 
Mapping  with 
Homogeneous  Markers 

Sonar-Based  Real-World 
Mapping  and  Navigation 

Author 

Betke,  Gurvits 

Talluri,  Aggarwal 

Deng,  Mirzaian 

Elfes 

Topic 

Localization 

Localization 

Map  Building 

Navigation 

Environment 

Outdoor,  unpaved  grouni 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Algorithm 

Indoor  on  a Flat  Ground 

Object 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Natural  shape 
( Rocks ) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

(Do  or  .Fire  Extinguisher) 

Markers 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Sensor 

3D  Laser  Range  Finder 

Camera+reflecting  ball 
Global  map  is  given 

A Ring  of  24 

UltrasonicSeasors 
(0.9-  35.0  ft) 

Map 

Structure 

Feature-based  Model 

Feature-based  Model 

Topological  Graph 

Multilayered 

Representation 

Mapping 

Function 

JU  III  A JU  111 

Obstacle  Addition 

iU  111  A 111 

Landmark  Detection 

Node  Addition 

20  ft  x 30  ft 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Method 

Extended  Kalman  filter 
ADAM 

Probability  Addition 
Formula 

Velocity 

Table  2-8  Comparison  of  Previous  Works 


Title 

Object-based  Modelling 
and  Localization  in 
Natural  Environments 

Maintaining  multi-level 
plannar  maps  in 
intelligent  systems 

Multipath  Bayesian  Map 
Construction  Model  from 
Sonar  Data 

Real-Time  Map  Building 
and  Navigation  for 
Autonomous  Robots  in 
Unknown  Environments 

Author 

Brezetz,Chatila,Devy 

Horst 

Lim,  Cho 

Oriolo,  Ulivi,  Vendittelli 

Topic 

Localization 

Map  Management 

Map  Building 

Map  Building 

Environment 

Indoor  on  a Rat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Rat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Rat  Ground 

Indoor  on  a Rat  Ground 

Object 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Wall,  Box,  Shelf) 

Multiple,  Stationary 
Unknown,  Positive 
Geometric 
(Wall,  Desk,  Shelf) 

Sensor 

A Ring  of  24 
Ultrasonic  Sensors  Model 
( Simulation ) 

Simulation 
Map  is  given 

9 Ultrasonic  Sensors 

A Ring  of  16 

Ultrasonic  Sensors 

Map 

Structure 

Multilayered 

Representation 

Multilayered 

Representation 

Grid  Model 

Grid  Model 

Map  Size 

5mx5m 

256  pixel  x 256  pixel 

3m  x 3m 

7.6m  x 6.3m 

Mapping 

Function 

Obstacle  Addition 

Representation 

Conversion 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Obstacle  Addition 
Free  Space  Addition 

Method 

Modified  Image 

Processing 

Bayesian  Estimation 

Fuzzy  Logic 

Robot  Name 





GS-boy 

Nomad  200 

Velocity 

" 

0.1  m/s 

0.25  sec  stop  / sensing 

CHAPTER  3 

MAP  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 


Statement  of  Problem 


The  following  overall  problem  statement  is  presented  here. 

Given:  (1)  Accurate  three  dimensional  position  and  orientation  of  a mobile 

vehicle. 

(2)  Range  data  from  ultrasonic  sensors  and/or  a laser  range  scanner. 

(3)  A car-like  vehicle  as  a platform  that  is  controlled  with  velocity  and 
steering  angle  commands. 

(4)  Three  dimensional  objects  and  terrain. 

Develop:  A multi-layered  map  management  system  which  can  detect  obstacles 
around  a vehicle  and  build  a map  for  a large-scale  outdoor 
environment  while  a vehicle  is  moving. 

The  system  consists  of  local  grid  map  management  and  global  contour 
map  management.  The  local  grid  map  management  will  be  able  to  fuse 
data  from  different  sensors  and  update  the  local  grid  map  over  time  with 
uncertainty  reduction  to  detect  obstacles  around  the  vehicle.  The  global 
contour  map  management  will  be  able  to  produce  a polygon 
approximation  of  probability  contour  by  using  data  that  come  from  the 
local  grid  map  to  reduce  the  volume  of  global  map  data.  The  global 
contour  map  will  also  initialize  the  local  grid  map  by  using  previous 
contour  data  when  the  vehicle  returns  to  previously  visited  locations. 

In  this  research,  a multi-layered  map  management  system  will  be 
evaluated  in  simulation  comparing  the  results  with  several  other  sensor 
modeling  and  update  formulae  for  the  local  grid  map.  A program  will  be 
written  to  create  a simulated  three  dimensional  environment,  a vehicle, 
and  range  sensors. 


The  remainder  of  this  dissertation  will  describe  the  author’s  work  in 
accomplishing  these  tasks. 
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Assumptions 

The  environment  and  characteristics  of  information  used  in  this  research  are 
specified  by  the  performance  of  the  sensors  used.  The  following  assumptions  are  made: 

1 . Accurate  position  and  orientation  data  can  be  obtained  for  the  vehicle.  To 
obtain  accurate  position  and  orientation,  many  researchers  who  study 
navigation  utilize  a variety  of  sensors  and  methods.  For  an  outdoor  vehicle,  it 
is  common  to  use  a Differential  Global  Positioning  System.  The  sensor-related 
positioning  errors  are  not  considered  here. 

2.  Obstacles  are  unknown,  multiple,  positive,  and  natural  shaped  objects  in  an 
outdoor  environment.  They  are  also  stationary.  Unknown  objects  are  objects 
which  are  not  described  previously.  Multiple  objects  means  that  several 
objects  are  in  one  field  of  view  of  a sensor.  Positive  objects  are  convex  objects 
such  as  trees  and  rocks.  Negative  objects  like  ditches  are  not  considered. 

3.  A limited  sensing  field  of  view,  different  sampling  times,  and  resolutions  are 
considered  as  performance  parameters  of  ultrasonic  and  laser  range  sensors. 

4.  The  vehicle  is  operated  in  a simulated  environment  which  consists  of  three 
dimensional  terrain  and  positive  objects.  It  is  controlled  by  speed  and  steering 
angle  commands. 

Research  Requirements 

The  goal  of  this  research  was  to  develop  a multi-layered  map  management  system. 
To  meet  this  goal,  the  author  developed  the  system  architecture  shown  in  Figure  3-1. 
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Global  Map  Management 


Figure  3-1  Multi-layered  Map  Management  System 
The  developed  system  consists  of  three  main  components:  sensor  modeling,  local 
map  management,  and  global  map  management.  The  system  obtains  range  data  from 
ultrasonic  sensors  and  a laser  range  scanner.  These  sensors  have  a variety  of 
performances  and  characteristics  as  described  in  chapter  1.  Range  data  from  these  sensors 
are  the  distances  between  the  sensor  and  the  closest  point  of  obstacles  in  the  field  of  view. 
Hence,  it  is  possible  that  range  data  from  the  different  sensors  can  be  expressed 
uniformly.  Sensor  modeling  is  required  to  model  range  data  into  uniform  data  and  this 
modeling  includes  uncertainty  caused  by  noise  poor  sensor  performance.  Therefore, 
uncertainty  needs  to  be  described  in  the  uniform  data  structure. 

Using  a sequence  of  uniform  data,  local  map  management  must  reduce  uncertainty 
by  updating  a value  in  grid  cell  and  produce  a local  grid  map  around  the  vehicle.  The 
origin  of  the  local  grid  map  is  the  vehicle’s  position  and  the  coordinate  axes  associated 
with  the  grid  are  north  and  east  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  vehicle’s  coordinate 
system.  Updating  the  map  is  complex  and  difficult  due  to  limited  sensing  space  and  time 
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while  a vehicle  is  moving.  The  development  of  a map  update  formula  is  most  crucial 
element  of  local  map  management. 

The  local  grid  map  moves  with  the  vehicle  and  values  will  “fall  out  of’  the  grid  as 
the  vehicle  moves.  The  global  map  management  system  collects  those  data,  generates 
polygons,  and  produces  a global  contour  map  relative  to  a coordinate  system  whose  origin 
is  the  starting  point  of  the  vehicle  and  whose  axes  are  north  and  east.  Global  map 
management  is  required  to  reduce  the  volume  of  data  by  converting  from  grid  data  to 
polygon  data  and  to  update  polygonal  contours.  Also,  conversion  from  polygon  data  to 
grid  data  is  done  to  initialize  the  grid  map  during  the  grid  map  initialization  process. 

Contributions 

The  main  contribution  of  this  research  is  the  development  of  a two  dimensional 
map  for  a large-scale  outdoor  environment,  which  technically  includes 

1 . developing  sensor  modeling  using  fuzzy  concept  to  describe  the  uncertainty  in 
sensor  data  and  to  deal  with  different  range  sensors  uniformly  that  have 
different  performance  characteristics, 

2.  developing  new  formula  of  sensor  fusion  and  map  update  for  local  grid  map  to 
reduce  the  uncertainty, 

3.  updating  the  contour  map  while  a vehicle  is  moving, 

4.  initializing  the  local  grid  map  by  using  previous  contour  data  when  the  vehicle 
returns  to  a previously  visited  location. 

Moreover,  this  research  would  be  of  benefit  to  an  autonomous  vehicle.  For  an 
autonomous  vehicle,  the  map  and  positions  of  the  vehicle  can  be  used  for  navigation,  path 
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planning,  and  world  modeling.  During  navigation,  the  local  grid  map  will  be  used  for 
collision  avoidance.  Path  planning  will  use  it  for  path  generation.  World  modeling  will 
use  the  map  for  obstacle  identification. 

A map  is  the  fundamental  information  of  an  environment.  Therefore,  potential 
application  areas  for  an  autonomous  vehicle  equipped  with  this  map  management  system 
are  surveillance  of  a hazardous  area,  and  exploration  of  other  planets  where  a 
communication  signal  delay  makes  direct  human  contact  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
commercial  area,  car  navigation  systems  and  intelligent  vehicle  highway  systems  are 
developing.  To  summarize  the  applications,  the  author  has  created  the  figure  shown  in 
Figure  3-2. 


Figure  3-2  Applications  for  Multi-layered  Map  Management  System 


CHAPTER  4 

DISCUSSION  OF  LOCAL  GRID  MAP  UPDATE  METHODS 


In  chapter  2,  a variety  of  sensor  models  and  update  methods  for  a grid  model  are 
reviewed  as  previous  works.  In  the  literature,  the  word  uncertainty  appears  many  times. 
However,  there  is  no  discussion  about  the  concept  of  uncertainty.  In  this  chapter,  the 
concept  of  uncertainty  is  investigated  and  previous  works  are  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  uncertainty  as  a bridge  to  chapter  5. 

Concept  of  Uncertainty 

In  a daily  life,  many  events  are  observed  everywhere.  In  science,  scientists  have 
been  striving  to  represent  prime  elements  by  observing  data  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  and  to  discover  principles  by  finding  the  relationship  between  them.  Until 
the  late  19th  century,  many  scientists  believed  that  every  phenomenon  could  be  expressed 
and  predicted  with  certainty  and  that  uncertainty  is  undesirable  in  science  and  should  be 
avoided  by  all  possible  means.  With  the  process  of  atomic  physics,  however,  they  realized 
that  uncertainty  is  essential  to  science  involving  the  development  of  quantum  mechanics. 

Websters’  II  New  College  Dictionary  defines  uncertain  as  “Not  known  or 
established,”  ’’Not  determined”  and  “Not  having  sure  knowledge.”  From  the  viewpoint  of 
information  science,  uncertainty  is  characterized  by  three  types;  randomness,  fuzziness 
and  indeterminacy  [Leh96,  Nea96]. 
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Random  is  defined  in  Websters’  II  New  College  Dictionary  as  “Of  designating  an 
event  having  a relative  frequency  of  occurrence  that  approaches  a stable  limit  as  the 
number  of  observations  of  event  increases  to  infinity.”  For  example,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  with  certainty  the  occurrence  of  heads  for  the  single  toss  of  a balanced  coin.  Such 
random  events  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty,  but  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
they  occur  in  a long  series  of  trials  is  often  remarkably  stable.  Events  possessing  this 
property  are  called  random  or  stochastic  events.  This  stable,  long-term  relative  frequency 
provides  an  intuitively  meaningful  measure  of  one’s  belief  in  the  occurrence  of  a random 
event  for  a future  observation.  To  deal  with  randomness  in  uncertainty,  there  is  a 
probability  theory  that  is  a branch  of  mathematics  that  studies  the  likelihood  of 
occurrence  of  random  events  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  the  behavior  of  defined 
systems.  The  fundamental  axiom  is  that  of  additivity  of  the  probabilities  of  disjoint  events 
[Wac95,  Kyb96], 

Fuzziness  is  not  a priori  an  obvious  concept  and  demands  some  explanation. 
“Fuzziness”  is  what  Max  Black  in  1937,  who  is  the  American  philosopher,  calls 
“vagueness”  when  he  distinguishes  it  from  “generality”  and  from  “ambiguity.” 
Generalizing  refers  to  the  process  of  abstraction  to  a multiplicity  of  objects  in  the  field  of 
reference,  ambiguity  to  the  association  of  a finite  number  of  alternative  meanings  of 
words  having  the  same  phonetic  form.  But  the  fuzziness  of  a symbol  lies  in  the  absence  of 
well-defined  boundaries  of  the  set  of  objects  to  which  this  symbol  applies.  Lofti  A.  Zadeh 
introduced  a fuzzy  logic  theory  whose  objects  -fuzzy  sets-  are  sets  with  boundaries  that 
are  not  precise.  The  membership  in  a fuzzy  set  is  not  a matter  of  affirmation  or  denial,  but 
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rather  a matter  of  a degree.  Fuzzy  control  is  one  of  the  most  successful  applications  of  the 
fuzzy  logic  theory  [Dub80,  Dri93,  Kli95,  Lew97,  Ngu95]. 

Indeterminacy  is  defined  in  Websters’  II  New  College  Dictionary  as  “Not 
precisely  determined”  and  “Not  known  in  advance.”  For  example,  assume  you  are  a 
student  who  is  uncertain  about  the  true  or  false  answer  of  a question.  Because  the 
question  itself  has  very  distinct  boundaries,  that  is  an  answer,  this  uncertainty  is  not 
fuzziness.  If  you  do  not  have  knowledge  about  the  question,  you  would  say  the  true  and 
false  are  fifty-fifty  percent  and  choose  either  true  or  false  as  your  answer  at  random.  It 
sounds  like  randomness  in  uncertainty.  But  if  you  have  some  imperfect  knowledge  and 
you  think  the  answer  could  be  true,  you  will  have  higher  belief  of  true  than  of  false  and 
you  choose  true  as  your  answer.  This  type  of  uncertainty  representing  degree  of  belief  is 
called  indeterminacy.  That  is,  though  things  have  crisp  results,  you  cannot  determine 
which  one  is  in  advanced  because  of  imperfect  knowledge  or  less  evidence.  Instead  you 
will  assign  a value  to  each  thing  signifying  the  degree  of  evidence  or  belief.  Hence,  the 
numerical  value  of  the  probability  is  interpreted  as  a measure  of  the  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
Obviously,  different  from  randomness,  a belief  is  a property  of  a single  trial  and  a 
subjective  judgment.  To  deal  with  indeterminacy,  there  are  evidence  theory,  possibility 
theory,  and  fuzzy  measure  that  are  offspring  of  classical  measure  theory  developed  by 
Emile  Borel,  a French  mathematician. 

In  the  context  of  probability  theory,  a generalized  theory  based  on  two  types  of 
nonadditive  measures  was  originated  by  Dempster  and,  later,  fully  developed  by  Shafer. 
With  the  development  of  classical  measure  theory,  additivity  that  the  value  for  a bounded 
union  of  a sequence  of  pairwise  disjoints  sets  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  associated 
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with  the  individual  sets  becomes  too  restrictive  to  capture  adequately  the  full  scope  of 
measurement.  Instead  non-additive  measures  are  introduced  by  replacing  the  additivity 
requirement  of  probability  measures  with  either  a superadditivity  requirement  or  a 
subadditivity  requirement.  The  super-additive  measures,  which  are  also  upper 
semicontinuous,  are  usually  called  belief  measures.  The  subadditive  measures,  which  are 
also  lower  semicontinuous,  are  usually  referred  to  as  plausibility  measures.  Given  a 
measure  of  either  of  the  two  types,  it  induces  a unique  measure  of  the  other  type.  Taken 
together,  belief  and  plausibility  measures  form  a theory  that  is  usually  called  evidence 
theory  or  Dempster-Shafer  theory.  In  the  theory,  the  belief  measures  are  used  for  a degree 
of  a belief  among  the  subsets  of  a frame  of  discernment.  Two  belief  measures  obtained  in 
the  same  context  from  two  independent  sources  are  combined  by  Dempster’s  rule  of 
combination  to  obtain  a joint  basic  assignment  [Mur98,  Pag98,  Zad86]. 

Possibility  theory  [Dub88,  Del98]  based  on  nonadditive  measures  emerged  from 
the  concept  of  a fuzzy  set,  which  was  proposed  by  Zadeh.  In  possibility  theory,  the 
uncertainty  of  an  event  is  described  both  by  the  degree  of  possibility  of  the  event  itself 
and  by  the  degree  of  possibility  of  the  contrary  event,  these  two  measures  being  but 
weakly  related.  The  complement  with  respect  to  1 of  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  event 
can  be  interpreted  as  the  degree  of  necessity  of  the  event  itself.  Necessity  measures  and 
possibility  measures  whose  focal  elements  are  required  to  be  nested  in  the  possibility 
theory  are  special  counterparts  of  belief  measures  and  plausibility  measures  in  evidence 
theory,  respectively.  The  truth  value  of  a proposition  can  be  regarded  as  a measure  and 
fuzzy  logic  operators  or  Dempster’s  rule  of  combination  are  used  to  combine  degrees  of 
uncertainty. 
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Fuzzy  measures  [Ral96,  Wan92,  Sme81,  Gra95],  according  to  Sugeno,  are 
obtained  by  replacing  the  additivity  requirement  of  classical  measures  with  weaker 
requirements  of  monotonicity  with  respect  to  set  inclusion  and  continuity.  The 
requirement  of  continuity  was  later  found  to  be  still  too  restrictive  and  was  replaced  with 
a weaker  requirement  of  semicontinuity.  In  fact,  belief  and  plausibility  measures,  as  well 
as  necessity  and  possibility  measures,  are  only  semicontinuous.  Fuzzy  integral  is  used  as 
an  aggregation  tool. 

The  following  section,  current  map  update  formulas  with  sensor  modeling  are 
discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  uncertainty  and  the  theory. 

Probability  Theory  Approach 

The  poor  performance  of  a sensor  is  regarded  as  randomness  in  certainty.  Moravec 
and  Elfes[Mor85,  Mor88]  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  modeled  a sonar  beam  by 
probability  density  function  that  satisfies  the  following  definition  4-1. 

Definition  4- 1 

Suppose  that  an  experiment  is  associated  with  a sample  space  S.  To  every  event  A 
in  S ( A is  subset  of  S ) we  assign  a number,  P(A),  called  the  probability  of  A,  so  that  the 
following  axioms  hold: 

Axiom  1 : P{A)  > 0.0 
Axiom  2:  P{S)  = 1.0 

Axiom  3:  If  A/,  Aj,  A3  ...  form  a sequence  of  pairwise  mutually  exclusive 
events  in  S,  then  P{Aj u A2 u A3  u. . .)  = ^ P (A, ). 

1=1 
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S "Range  Sensor 
— Range  Data  : R 


Figure  4-1  Range  Sensor  Performance 


A range  reading  is  interpreted  as  providing  information  about  space  volumes  that 
are  either  empty  or  occupied.  For  generalization,  performance  parameters  of  the  range 
sensor  are  modeled  as  shown  in  Figure  4-1.  The  following  notations  are  used  as  the 
character  of  range  sensors  in  the  later  discussion. 


R be  the  range  measurement  returned  by  the  range  sensor 

Rmin  be  the  minimum  measurement 

Rmax  be  the  maximum  measurement 

8 be  the  mean  deviation  error  of  the  range  value 

to  be  the  beam  aperture 

S be  the  position  of  the  range  sensor 

P be  a position  within  sensing  field  of  the  range  sensor 

8 be  the  distance  from  P to  S 


Let 


0 be  the  angle  between  the  main  axis  of  the  range  sensor  and  SP 
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Figure  4-2  Probability  Density  Function 

Two  regions  in  the  sensor  beam  are  defined  in  a sensor  coordinate  system  based 
on  geometry  of  the  beam  and  the  spatial  sensitivity  pattern.  The  empty  region  is  the 
region  whose  points  are  inside  the  sensor  beam,  that  have  a probability  PE  = f e (5,0)  of 
being  empty.  The  empty  probability  density  function  for  a point  P inside  the  sensor  beam 
is  given  by 

pE=Mm=Er(d)Eam  (4.i) 

where 

Er( 5)  = 1 - ((5  - Rmin)  /(/?-£-  Rmin)f  for  5 e [ Rmm,  R-e  ] 

Er{  8)  = 0 otherwise 

£a(0)  = l - ( 20/(0  )2  for  0 e [ -co/2,  to/2  ] 

A single  measure  provides  the  information  of  obstacle  distance  with  ±e  accuracy 
over  the  entire  range.  Er  indicates  that  probability  of  emptiness  becomes  lower  as  it  is 
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close  to  occupied  region  and  become  zero  at  the  border  of  empty  region.  Wave  intensity 
decrease  far  from  the  beam  axis  and  reaches  zero  at  the  border  of  lobe.  The  weight  due  to 
the  angle  from  the  beam  axis  is  distributed  by  Ea,  according  to  the  semicircular  shape. 

The  occupied  region  is  the  region  whose  points  have  a probability  Po  =fo( 8,6)  of 
being  occupied.  The  occupied  probability  density  function  for  a point  P on  the  beam  front 
is  given  by 

Po  =/o(S,0)  = Or(8)  ■ Oa(Q)  (4.2) 

where 

Or( 5)  = 1 — ( (5  - R)  / e )2  for  5 e [R  - e,  R + e ] 

Or(8)  = 0 otherwise 

Oa(6)  = 1 - ( 20/co  )2  for  0 e [ -co/2,  co/2  ] 

Or  indicates  that  the  weight  due  to  the  distance  is  distributed  according  to  the 
parabolic  shape  and  reaches  zero  at  the  border  of  the  region.  Oa  is  the  same  role  as  Ea. 

The  probability  density  functions  are  shown  in  Figure  4-2. 

After  producing  the  probability  density  functions  for  every  sensor,  they  are 
projected  onto  the  cell  of  a grid  map  defined  in  a global  coordinate  system.  To  distinguish 
from  a sensor  coordinate  system,  the  notations  for  probabilities  after  transformation  to  a 
global  coordinate  system  are  written  as  PE(X,Y)  for  emptiness  and  Po(X,Y)  for 
occupancy,  respectively. 

For  a map  update,  probability  theory  was  used  regarding  uncertainty  of  a sonar 
sensor  as  randomness.  Each  cell  has  two  random  variables  such  as  a probability  of  free 
space,  PEmp(X, Y),  and  a probability  of  obstacles,  Pocc(X,Y),  where  X,Y  are  the  position  in 
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a global  coordinate  system.  PEmp(X,Y)  and  Po«(X,Y)  are  updated  by  an  additive  law  of 
probability  using  both  PE(X,Y)  and  Po(X,Y)  from  all  range  sensors. 

Theorem  4- 1 The  Additive  Law  of  Probability 
The  probability  of  the  union  of  two  events  A and  B is 

P(AkjB)  = P(A)  + P(B ) - P(AnB).  (4.3) 

If  A and  B are  independent  events,  P(AnB ) = P(A)  ■ P{B)  and 

P(AuB)  = P(A)  + P(B)  - P(A)  ■ P(B).  (4.4) 

If  A and  B are  mutually  exclusive  events,  P{AnB)  = 0 and 

P{MjB)  = P(A)  + P(B).  (4.5) 

Utilizing  the  additive  law,  it  was  assumed  that  probabilities  in  previous  map  and 
probabilities  from  sensors  are  independent  from  each  other,  P(A\B)  = P(A),  and  there  is  no 
modification  of  probabilities  from  sensors  by  using  previous  map  information.  The 
evidence  combination  proceeds  along  the  following  steps: 

1 . Reset:  The  whole  map  is  set  to  unknown  by  making  Pfm/)(X,Y)  :=  0 and 
PocdX, Y)  :=  0. 

2.  Superposition  of  empty  areas:  For  every  sonar  reading,  modify  the  emptiness 
information  over  its  projection  by 

P£mp(X,Y)  :=  PEmP(X, Y)  + P£(X,Y)  - PEmp(X, Y)  • Pe(X,Y).  (4.6) 

3.  Superposition  of  occupied  area:  For  each  reading,  shift  the  occupied 
probabilities  around  in  response  to  the  combined  emptiness  map  using: 

Po(X, Y)  :=  Po(X,Y)  • ( 1 - PEmp(X, Y))  (4.7) 


Po(X,Y)  :=  Po(X,Y)  / Z P0(X,Y) 


(4.8) 
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Pocc(X,Y)  :=  P0cc(X, Y)  + P0(X,Y)  - P0cc(X,Y)  • P0(X,Y).  (4.9) 


4.  Thresholding:  The  final  occupation  value  attributed  to  a cell  is  given  by  a 
thresholding: 


| Pocc(X,  Y)  if  Pocc(X,  Y)  > PEmP(X,  Y) 
[ - PEmp(X,  Y)  if  Pocc(X,  Y)  < PEmp(X,  Y) 


Bayes’s  Theorem  Approach 


Instead  of  using  two  random  variables  to  update  a map,  one  random  variable  was 
used  to  express  the  probability  of  occupancy  for  each  cell  by  Elfes  and  Matthies[Elf87b], 
Cho[Cho90],  and  Lim  and  Cho[Lim96].  The  value  close  to  0 indicates  low  probability  of 
occupancy,  which  is  high  probability  of  emptiness.  The  value  0.5  is  used  as  unknown  and 
the  value  close  to  1.0  indicates  high  probability  of  occupancy.  Therefore,  the  same 
probabilistic  sensor  model  described  in  probability  theory  approach  is  used  with  the 
following  transformation. 


P=/(5,0)  = 


10.5-MS, 0)/2 
[O.5  + /o(£,0)/2 


for  Se  [Pmin, P-£]and0e  [-0)12,0)12] 
for  <5e[P-£,  P + £]and0e  [-co/2,co/2] 


(4.11) 


Theorem  4-2  Bayes’s  Theorem 

Assume  that  S = Bj  u Bj  u ...  u Bk  where  P(P, ) > 0 , for  i = 1,2,  . . . , k and  P,  n 


Bj  = (j)  for  i ^ j,  then  P(P7 1 A)  = 


P(Bj)P(A\Bj) 

XP(fl,)-P(AIP0 


To  utilize  Bayes’s  theorem  for  a map  update,  it  was  assumed  there  are  two  states 
in  an  environment;  obstacle,  {Ao},  and  free  space,  {AF}.  A probabilistic  sensor  model 
was  regarded  as  a conditional  probability  density  function  P(sensor  reading  R I state  of 
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environment,  {Aq}  or  {A/r}).  For  additional  simplification,  it  was  assumed  that  P(R  I 


{AF})=1.0-P(PI{Ao}). 

Let  S be  S = {A/r}  u {Ao}  and  {Af}  n {Aq}  = <|>,  from  Bayes’s  theorem 


P({A0}li?)  = 


P({Ao})-P(PI{A0}) 

P({  Ao})  ■ P(R  I { Ao})  + P({  Af})  • P(P  I { Af}) 


(4.12) 


Using  complement,  that  is  P({A/r})  = 1.0  - P({Ao}),  and  the  additional 


simplifying  assumption. 


P({Ao)  I P ) = 


P({Ao})-P(/?l{Ao}) 

P({  Ao})  ■ P(R  I { Ao})  + (1  - />({  Ao}))  • (1  - P(R  I { Ao})) 


(4.13) 


P({Ao})  is  assigned  to  the  previous  value  of  P({Ao)  I R ) and  initial  value  of 
P({Ao})  is  0.5  as  unknown.  P(R  I {Ao})  is  given  by  the  probabilistic  sensor  model.  The 
desired  probability  is  P({Ao}  I R)  as  a updated  value.  Therefore  the  equation  is  rewritten 
as 


PocdX,  Y) 


Pocc(X,  Y)  • P(X,  Y) 

Pocc(X,  Y)  • P(X,  Y)  + ( 1 - P occ(X,  Y))  • ( 1 - P(X,  Y)) 


(4.14) 


Histogram  Method  Approach 


To  avoid  real  number  calculation  for  real-time  execution  by  an  on-board 
computer,  Borenstein  and  Koren  [Bor89,  Bor91a,  Bor91b]  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
separated  the  denominator  part  from  the  probability  density  function  by  regarding  it  as  a 
maximum  certainty  value.  Changing  the  value,  the  probability  density  function  also 
changes.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  tune  the  sensor  model  according  to  the  performance 
of  range  sensors  and  the  condition  of  environment.  Moreover,  the  probability  density 
function  itself  was  simplified  as  shown  in  Figure  4-3.  It  seems  to  be 
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Figure  4-3  Histogramic  Probability  Distribution 
different  from  probability  theory,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  uncertainty  concept,  the 
histogram  method  is  a kind  of  probability  theory  by  devising  the  computational  clue.  The 
relationship  between  the  probability  density  function  and  the  histogramic  probability 
distribution  is  as  follows. 

| Po\X,  Y)  :=  (Increment  step  value)  / (Maximum  certainty  value)  ^ ^ 

[Pe’(X,  Y)  :=  I Decrement  step  value  I / (Maximum  certainty  value) 

An  ultrasonic  sensor  is  modeled  by  a histogramic  probability  distribution. 
Information  on  the  empty  sector  between  Rmin  and  R - e has  the  value  for  decrement  all 
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cells  along  the  main  axis  of  the  beam.  Only  one  cell  has  the  value  for  increment.  The  step 
value  of  increment  and  decrement  were  determined  experimentally. 

For  map  update  procedure,  two  random  variables  such  as  PoCc’(X,Y)  for 
occupancy  and  Pfm/,  ’(X, Y)  for  emptiness  are  used  like  in  the  probability  theory  approach. 
Po’(X, Y)  for  the  occupied  region  and  Pe’(X, Y)  for  the  empty  region  are  produced  every 
sensor  reading  using  the  histogramic  probability  distribution.  It  was  assumed  that  two 
previous  cell  values,  PoccXX, Y)  and  P&n/fX.Y),  and  two  step  values  from  sensor, 
Po’(X,Y)  and  /V(X,Y),  are  not  only  independent  but  also  mutually  exclusive,  that  is 
P(A\B)  = P{B\A)  = 0.  Therefore,  utilizing  the  additive  law  of  probability  the  update 
formula  is 

|Pocc’(X,Y)  :=  Pocc’(X,Y)  + /V(X,Y)  ^ 

[P£mP’(X,  Y)  :=  PEmpXX,  Y)  + Pe'(X,  Y) 

The  final  occupation  value  attributed  to  a cell  is  given  by  Pocc’(X,Y)  - PEmp’iX, Y). 

In  their  experiment  using  CAMEL,  whenever  a cell  is  incremented,  the  increment 
is  actually  3 and  the  maximum  certainty  value  of  a cell  is  limited  to  15.  Decrement, 
however,  take  place  is  steps  of  -1  and  the  minimum  value  is  0.  The  maximum  and  the 
minimum  certainty  value  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily.  A threshold  value  of  12  was  used 
to  make  a decision  of  the  existence  of  obstacles  from  their  experiment. 

Fuzzy  Logic  Approach 

In  discussions  above,  it  was  assumed  that  uncertainty  of  range  data  is  randomness 
and  sensor  modeling  and  map  update  procedures  are  based  on  probability  theory.  Oriolo, 
Vendittelli  and  Ulivi  [Ori95,  Ori97,  Ori98],  however,  assumed  that  uncertainty  of  range 
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data  attributed  to  vagueness  of  the  boundary  of  the  sensing  field  and  utilized  fuzzy  logic. 
In  sensor  modeling,  a membership  function  is  used  instead  of  a probability  density 
distribution. 

The  influence  of  reflection  is  considered  explicitly  because  reflections  reduce 
certainty  about  the  status  of  the  explored  cells.  As  reflected  beams  take  a longer  path  than 
direct  ones,  the  simplest  way  to  deal  with  this  phenomenon  is  to  gradually  reduce 
certainty  from  a maximum  to  a minimum  according  to  the  distance  8. 

£/S)  = min(  1,  /zy-exp(-/j2  -5)  + /zj ) for  8 e [ Rmin,  R-z  ] (4. 17) 

0/(8)  = min(  1,  /zy-exp(-/z2  -8)  + /zj ) for  8 e [ R-e,  R+z  ] (4. 18) 

Parameter  h 3 represents  the  minimum  degree  of  certainty,  /zy  and  h2  are  used  to 
interpolate  between  the  two  values  and  take  into  account  average  distances  in  the 
environment. 

Two  coefficients,  ke  and  k„,  are  added  as  the  weight  of  the  elementary  acquisition 
for  emptiness  and  occupancy.  As  a consequence,  membership  functions  are  defined  as 
follows. 

p£  = g(8,6)  = ke  ■ E0)  ■ E/8)  • E/0)  (4. 19) 

Po  = g( 8,0)  = ka  • 0/8)  • 0/8)  • 0/0)  (4.20) 

Membership  functions  are  projected  to  the  grid  map  using  the  position  and  yaw 
angle  of  the  vehicle  and  the  direction  of  main  axis  of  the  sensors.  To  distinguish  from  the 
sensor  coordinate  system,  ji£  (X,Y)  and  po  (X,Y)  are  used  for  the  grid  map  coordinate 


system. 
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For  a map  update,  a degree  of  certainty  is  increased  non-linearly  using  a fuzzy 
union  operation  like  the  increment  in  the  histogram  method. 

Definition  4-2:  Fuzzy  Union  Axiom  u:  [0,1]  x [0,1]  — > [0,1] 

1)  Boundary  condition  «(a,0)  = a 

2)  Monotonicity  b < d implies  u( a,b)  < w(a,d) 

3)  Commutativity  «(a,b)  = «(b,a) 

4)  Associativity  w( a,  w(b,d))  = M(«(a,b),  d) 

The  pieces  of  information  concerning  the  empty  and  the  occupied  cells  are 
separately  collected  during  the  measuring  process.  The  associative  property  of  fuzzy 
union  allows  using  two  fuzzy  sets  /4:mp(X, Y)  and  //occ(X, Y)  as  accumulators.  For  the 

membership  function  for  emptiness,  p£mp(X,Y)  = [J//£(X,  Y)  and  for  the  membership 

function  for  occupancy,  |i.0cc(X,Y)  = [J//o(X,  Y) . For  the  accumulation  of  the  degree  of 

certainty,  Dombi’s  union  operation,  whose  strength  can  be  varied  by  tuning  a parameter 
A,  was  used. 

«x(  M-a(x),  [Ib(x)  ) = J- j — - (4.21) 

l + [(— 1)  +( — 1)  p 

L>W  j >(x)  ’ J 

The  chosen  union  family  reaches  certainty  asymptotically  and  the  operator 
produces  larger  union  sets  as  A is  decreased;  that  is,  weaker  unions  are  obtained  for  small 

values  of  A. 

To  decide  free  space  from  (j.£mp(X,Y)  and  |iocc(X,Y),  a fuzzy  intersection  operator 
and  a fuzzy  complement  operator  are  used. 
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Definition  4-3:  Fuzzy  intersection  axiom  i:  [0,1]  x [0,1]  — > [0,1] 

1)  Boundary  condition  /(a,l)  = a 

2)  Monotonicity  b < d implies  /(a,b)  < i(a,d) 

3)  Commutativity  i(a,b)  = /(b,a) 

4)  Associativity  /(a,  i(b,d))  = i(i( a,b),  d) 

Definition  4-4:  Fuzzy  complement  axiom  c:  [0,1]  — » [0,1] 

1)  Boundary  conditions  c(0)  =1  and  c(l)  = 0 

2)  Monotonicity  for  all  a,b  e [0,1]  if  a < b then  c(a)  > c(b) 

Formula  of  free  space  decision  is 

y£/£mp(X,  Y)  O /JOcc  (X,  Y)  O y£/£m/)(X,  Y)  O ^/Occ(X,  Y)  . 
jW£mP(X,Y)  n po«.(X,Y)  represents  the  set  of  cells  for  which  the  measures  are 
ambiguous,  with  the  membership  values  giving  a degree  of  contradiction.  For  the  fuzzy 
complement,  the  standard  complement  described  in  Definition  4-4,  c(A(x))  = 1 - A(x), 
was  selected.  For  fuzzy  intersection  described  in  Definition  4-3,  the  standard  intersection, 
i(A(x)  n 5(x))  = min(A(x),  fl(x))  was  used. 


CHAPTER  5 

MAP  UPDATE  UTILIZING  THE  MARKOV  CHAIN  APPROACH 


The  construction  of  a suitable  sensor  model  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  for 
overall  performance  to  reduce  uncertainty.  As  discussed  in  chapter  4,  sensor  models  in 
previous  works  are  defined  by  the  geometry  of  the  beam  and  the  spatial  sensitivity  pattern 
of  the  sensor.  A typical  sensor  model  has  a distribution  of  higher  probabilities  near  the 
center  line  axis  of  the  sensor  and  relatively  low  probabilities  on  either  side.  It  describes 
the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  poor  performance  of  sensors,  but  range  data  are  also 
influenced  by  noise  and  sensor-environment  interaction.  Some  models  are  modified  by 
adding  adjustable  parameters  like  a maximum  certainty  value  in  the  histogram  method 
approach  and  weights  in  the  fuzzy  logic  approach  to  produce  a suitable  model.  However, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  justify  a particular  probability  profile  considering  the  sensor  has  to 
work  in  varied,  unknown  environments. 

The  author  has  developed  a new  sensor  model  by  using  a fuzzy  approach  to 
describe  uncertainty  in  range  sensors.  In  this  chapter,  fuzzy  modeling  is  introduced  to 
describe  uncertainty  and  a new  map  update  formula  utilizing  a nonhomogeneous  Markov 
Chain  are  developed  using  a fuzzy  model  to  reduce  uncertainty. 
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Fuzzy  Modeling 

A map  is  required  to  have  information  of  obstacles  and  free  space.  Hence,  the 
environment  around  a vehicle  is  characterized  by  two  states  that  are  obstacle  and  free 
space. 

Ultrasonic  sensors  and  laser  range  scanners  are  generalized  as  range  sensors. 
Range  sensors  are  characterized  by  the  performance  shown  in  Figure  5-1.  Sensor  signals 
are  no  data  or  range  data  that  indicates  the  closest  distance  between  a vehicle  and 
obstacles  within  the  sensing  field.  The  value  of  range  data,  R,  exists  between  minimum 
range,  and  maximum  range,  Rmax-  Information  of  free  space  in  range  data  is  either 
the  entire  sensing  field  when  there  are  no  data  or  the  area  between  the  obstacle  and  the 
sensor  when  there  is  a range  value.  It  is  assumed  that  the  area  behind  obstacles  is 
unknown.  Sensor  signals  have  uncertainty  such  as  randomness  caused  by  noise  and 
fuzziness  caused  by  poor  resolution. 


Unknown  Area 


Figure  5-1  Range  Sensor 

To  describe  uncertainty  in  range  data,  three  prime  elements  are  defined  as  a frame 


of  discernment  0. 
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0 = [Ao,  Ap,  An) 
where  Ao'-  Obstacle  in  an  environment 
Af\  Free  Space  in  an  environment 
An'.  Noise  in  a sensor 

Taking  the  power  set  of  0,  the  following  set  of  all  subsets  of  0 is  obtained. 

X = 2e  = { { 4> } , {Ao},  {A/r},  {A/v},  {Ao,  AF),  {Ao,  A/v},  {AF,  A/v},  {Ao,  AF,  A/v} } 

Each  element  represents  a component  in  the  world  as  follows. 

{<()}:  No  environment  and  no  noise  in  a sensor 

{Ao}:  Obstacle  and  no  noise  in  a sensor 

{ A/r} : Free  space  and  no  noise  in  a sensor 

{A/v}:  No  environment  and  noise  in  a sensor 

{Ao,  A/r}:  Obstacle  and  free  space  and  no  noise  in  a sensor 

{Ao,  A/v}:  Obstacle  and  noise  in  a sensor 

{AF,  A/v}:  Free  space  and  noise  in  a sensor 

{Ao,  AF,  A/v}:  Obstacle,  free  space  and  noise  in  a sensor 

{(})},  {A/v},  {A0,Af}  and  { A0,AF,AN } are  excluded  because  of  the  contradiction 
of  existence  in  a real  world.  Therefore,  X = { {Ao},  {A/r},  {Ao,  A/v},  {AF,  A/v} } is  used  as 
the  universe  of  discourse. 

Definition  5-1 

Let  X be  a nonempty  set  considered  as  the  universe  of  discourse,  whose  generic 
elements  are  denoted  x.  A fuzzy  set  A in  X,  that  is  a subset  of  X that  has  no  sharp 
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boundary,  is  characterized  by  a membership  function  X — » [0,1].  The  closer  the  value 
of  jUa(x)  is  to  1,  the  more  x belongs  to  A.  A is  completely  characterized  by  the  set  of  pairs. 

A = {{x,pA{x)),xeX}. 

When  X is  a finite  set  {*/,  ...,*„},  a fuzzy  set  on  X is  expressed  as 

rt 

A = ) xA(xi)/xi  + ...  +p/,(x„)/(x„)  = ^ jUA(xi)/xi  (5.1) 

i=l 

As  described  in  probability  density  function  in  probability  theory  approach,  sensor 
data  have  information  of  empty  area  and  occupied  area.  Instead  of  using  them  as  crisp 
events,  the  author  defined  the  empty  area  as  the  fuzzy  set  EMP  and  the  occupied  area  as 
the  fuzzy  set  OBS.  That  is,  a fuzzy  set  EMP  indicates  that  the  sensor  says  here  is  free 
space  and  a fuzzy  set  OBS  indicates  the  sensor  says  here  is  an  obstacle. 

Under  the  situation  of  obstacle  and  no  noise  in  a sensor,  {Ao},  of  obstacle  and 
noise  in  a sensor,  {Ao,  An],  and  of  free  space  and  noise  in  a sensor,  {A/r,  An},  a sensor 
would  say  here  is  obstacle.  The  set  { {Ao},  {Ao,  A/v},  {AF,  A/v} } is  selected  out  of  subsets 
of  X and  defined  as  a core  of  a fuzzy  set  OBS.  Under  the  situation  of  free  space  and  no 
noise  in  sensor,  {A/r},  of  obstacle  and  noise  in  a sensor,  {Ao,  A/v},  and  of  free  space  and 
noise  in  a sensor,  {A/r,  A/v},  a sensor  would  say  here  is  free  space.  The  set  { {A/r},  {Ao, 
A/v},  {A/r,  A/v} } is  selected  out  of  subsets  of  X and  defined  as  a core  of  a fuzzy  set  EMP. 
Therefore,  fuzzy  sets  OBS  and  EMP  are  expressed  as 

OBS  = { (x,  HobsM),  X} 

= ft obs({Ao})I {Ao}  + M-ob5({Af})/{A/t}  + \Iobs({Ao,  An})!{Aq,  An}  + 


M-obs({Af,  A/v})/ {A/r,  An} 


(5.2) 
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where 

P-obs(Mo}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  of  obstacle  and  no 
noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  obstacle  area 
|Xors({A/t}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  of  free  space  and  no 
noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  obstacle  area 
\Iobs({Ao,  Aw}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  of  obstacle  and 
noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  obstacle  area 
M-obs({Af,  Aw}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  free  space  and 
noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  obstacle  area 
and 

EMP  = {(*,  \iEmp(x)),  xeX} 

= M emp({Ao})I  [Ao]  + (X  emp({Af})/{Af}  + \Lemp{{A.o , Aw})/{Ao,  Aw}  + 

I Xemb({Af,  Aw})/{A/r,  A/v}  (5.3) 

where 

M-£wK{Ao}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  of  obstacle  and  no 
noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  free  space  area 
M-£mp({Af}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  of  free  space  and  no 
noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  free  space  area 
|Xem/j({Ao,  Aw}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  of  obstacle  and 
noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  free  space  area 
\^emp({Af,  Aw}):  The  grade  of  membership  for  a situation  free  space  and 


noise  in  a sensor  when  a sensor  says  free  space  area 
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The  process  of  determining  values  for  degree  of  membership  is  a subjective 
process  and  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  obtain  exact  values  for  the  degree  of 
membership.  A slight  degree  of  error  in  the  degree  of  membership  will  be  less 
consequential  than  when  a crisp  event  has  an  all-or-nothing  representation.  Instead  of  a 
mathematical  approximation  of  the  geometry  of  the  beam,  the  author  chose  an  approach 
of  fuzzy  sets  constructed  from  statistical  data.  Even  though  this  approach  is  not  optimal  to 
find  values  for  degree  of  membership,  it  is  a good  approach  to  estimate  and  produce 
values  for  range  sensors.  The  values  are  defined  as  a frequency  distribution  by  collecting 
imprecise  data. 


Figure  5-2  Tessellated  Sensing  Field 

A sensor  field  is  tessellated  as  a local  grid  map  as  shown  Figure  5-2.  By  giving  an 
object  which  is  located  at  the  distance  R from  a sensor  and  in  a cell  (/,_/),  a set  of  data, 
{Ri,  ...  Rn } is  collected  and  values  for  degree  of  membership  are  defined  as  follows. 
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/Iobs([Ao\)  ~ dumber  of  signals  satisfying  I Ri-R  l<  e 
Total  number  of  samples 

juemp({Ao  Ay] ) - ^um^er no ^ata anc* signals satisfying Ri-R>e 

Total  number  of  samples 

Using  information  of  free  space  between  a sensor  and  an  obstacle, 

Number  of  signals  satisfying  Ri-R>e 


(5.4) 


(5.5) 


/Uemp({Af  , An})  =- 


Total  number  of  samples 


(5.6) 


By  removing  an  object  from  a sensing  field. 

Number  of  no  data 


jUemp({Af  })  = 


juobs({Af,An})  = 


Total  number  of  samples 

Number  of  false  signals 
Total  number  of  samples 


(5.7) 


(5.8) 


These  values  are  distributed  all  over  a sensing  field  because  of  the  randomness  of 
noise.  0.0  is  assigned  to  jUobs({Af })  and  JUemp({Ao})  because  a sensor  returns  a true  signal 
under  the  situation  of  no  noise.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  Bobs({Ao,  A/v}),  because  noise 
can  not  be  measured  as  long  as  a sensor  returns  a true  signal. 

Fuzzy  sets  OBS  and  EMP  obtained  by  the  way  discussed  above  are  stored  as  a 
sensor  database.  A sensing  field  is  defined  by  the  characteristics  of  a range  sensor.  Each 
cell  has  two  fuzzy  sets,  OBS  and  EMP,  whose  values  for  degree  of  membership  are 
obtained  experimentally  during  calibration. 

When  a sensor  has  a reading,  the  fuzzy  distribution  shown  in  Figure  5-3  is 


generated.  Cells  in  the  obstacle  area  have  a fuzzy  set  OBS  and  cells  in  free  space  have  a 
fuzzy  set  EMP.  When  a sensor  has  no  reading,  the  fuzzy  distribution  shown  in  Figure5-3 
is  generated.  All  cells  in  the  sensing  area  have  a fuzzy  set  EMP. 
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After  producing  a fuzzy  distribution,  a fuzzy  set  is  projected  onto  the  local  grid 
map  and  is  given  to  a cell  as  input.  As  notations,  a fuzzy  set  OBS  after  a transformation 
from  a sensor  coordinate  system  to  a local  grid  map  coordinate  system  is  expressed  as 
OBS(x, y)  where  x and  y are  the  position  of  a cell  in  a local  grid  map  coordinate  system 
different  from  X and  Y in  the  global  coordinate  system  used  in  chapter  4. 

Nonhomogeneous  Markov  Chain  Approach 

In  the  previous  section,  fuzzy  modeling  is  discussed  to  represent  the  uncertainty 
such  as  randomness  caused  by  noise  and  fuzziness  caused  by  poor  performance  of 
sensors.  A set  of  observations  arranged  chronologically  is  called  a time  series.  The  basic 
idea  of  the  statistical  theory  of  analysis  of  a time  series  is  to  regard  the  time  series  as  an 
observation  made  on  a family  of  random  variables;  that  is,  for  each  time,  the  observation 
is  an  observed  value  of  a random  variable.  A family  of  random  variables  is  called  a 
stochastic  process[Hoe72,  Par62],  Regarding  a sequence  of  fuzzy  sets  as  a time  series,  the 
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nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  is  applied  to  the  stochastic  process  using  a fuzzy  model 
to  reduce  uncertainty. 

The  set  of  distinct  values  assumed  by  a stochastic  process  is  called  the  state  space. 
For  a local  grid  map  management,  two  states  in  an  environment  are  considered  and  the 
state  space  is  defined  as  { {Ao},  {Af}  } in  an  environment  for  a vehicle.  The  state  space  of 
a stochastic  process  is  countable  and  finite  and  the  process  can  be  called  a chain. 

A stochastic  process  that  satisfies  the  following  three  restrictions  are  called  a 
discrete-time  Markov  chain[Isa76,  Dav91].  The  first  restriction  is  that  the  process  be  a 
discrete-time  process.  The  second  is  that  only  processes  that  have  a countable  or  finite 
state  space.  The  final  restriction  is  that  the  process  satisfies  the  Markov  property  that 
given  the  present  state,  the  past  states  have  no  influence  on  the  future. 

Definition  5-2 

A stochastic  process  {X*},  k=l,2,...  with  state  space  S={  1,2,3,... } is  said  to 
satisfy  the  Markov  property  if  for  every  n and  all  states  i'/,  h, ...,  in  it  is  true  that 
P\Xn~in  I Xn.]=in.],  Xn-2=in-2y  • • > Xi—i{\  — P\Xn—in  I Xn.]=in.]] 

The  movement  of  the  process  for  the  probability  of  occupancy  among  the  states  of 
the  state  space  is  determined  by  conditional  probabilities.  Different  from  a conditional 
probability  in  Bayes’s  theorem  that  produced  P(R  I {Ao})  from  range  sensor  directly  as  a 
crisp  event,  the  following  conditional  probabilities  are  defined  as  transition  probabilities 
for  the  chain  using  fuzzy  sets,  OBS  and  EMP.  The  probability  of  Xn+i  = {Ao}  given  the 
occurrence  of  Xn  = {Ao}  is  defined  as 
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P(Xn+]  - {Ao}  I Xn  - {Ao})  - max[P(X„  - {Ao}),  ^obs({Ao  })min( , m{noBs)), 

n 

\i-OBs({A0,  A/v})-min( m(n0BS )),  \^emp{{A0,  Aw})-min(-^^,  m(nEMP ))]  (5.9) 

n n 

and,  the  probability  of  Xn+i  = {A/r}  given  the  occurrence  of  Xn  = {A/r}  is  defined  as 

P(Xn+i  = {A/r}  I Xn  = {A/r})  = max[P(X„  = {A/r}),  |Iob5({Af,  A/vr})-min( , m(noBs)), 

n 

{A/r} )-niin( , m(nEMp)),  AAr})-min( , m{nEMP ))]  (5.10) 

n n 

where  hobs'-  the  number  of  the  sequence  of  OBS  from  sensor  modeling 
hEmp-  the  number  of  the  sequence  of  EMP  from  sensor  modeling 
n:  the  total  number  of  fuzzy  sets,  that  is  n = n0liS  + nEMP 
m(-):  the  weight  at  the  initial  stage  of  sequence 

P(Xn+j  = {A0}  I Xn  = {Ao})  is  the  maximum  value  of  four  values.  P(Xn  = {Ao})  is 
the  previous  probability  of  occupancy  in  a cell.  |Xobs({Ao}),  Hobs({Ao,  A/v})  and 
\^emp({Ao,  A/v})  are  produced  by  fuzzy  modeling  for  each  sensing  and  these  values 
indicate  the  degree  of  membership  belonging  to  a state  {Ao} in  an  environment.  As 
introduced  in  the  previous  section,  the  sensor  model  is  constructed  in  a stationary 
situation,  while  sensing  is  conducted  under  a dynamic  situation.  Obviously,  those  values 
are  changed  increasing  the  influence  of  obstacle-environment  interaction.  To  extend  to  a 
dynamic  situation  that  a vehicle  is  moving,  weights  of  a relative  frequency  that  increase 
with  the  repeatability  are  multiplied  as  compensation.  The  weight  will  be  close  to  1 .0  if 
the  sensor  has  many  repeated  answers,  reflecting  on  the  concept  that  repeatability  reduces 
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uncertainty.  To  avoid  1.0  of  relative  frequency  for  the  first  couple  of  data,  a minimum 
operation  is  used  with  m(-). 

Similarly,  P(Xn+]  = {Af}  I Xn  = {Af})  is  the  maximum  value  of  four  values.  P{Xn 
= {Af})  is  the  previous  probability  of  emptiness  in  a cell.  PfmKMf}),  ft obs({Af,  A^})  and 
\Lemp({Af,  A/v})  are  produced  by  fuzzy  modeling  each  sensing  and  these  values  indicate 
degree  of  membership  belonging  to  a state  {Af}  in  an  environment.  To  extend  to  a 
dynamic  situation,  weights  of  a relative  frequency  that  increase  with  much  repeatability 
are  multiplied  as  compensation. 

Definition  5-3 

A discrete-time  Markov  chain  is  said  to  be  stationary  or  homogeneous  in  time  if 
the  probability  of  going  from  one  state  to  another  is  independent  of  the  time  at  which  the 
step  is  being  made.  That  is  for  all  states  i and  j, 

P[Xn  =j  I Xn.,  = i ] = P[Xn+k  =j  I Xn+k.,  = i] 

For  k = -(rc-1),  -(n-2),  ...,-1,0,  1,2,  ...  the  Markov  chain  is  said  to  be 
nonstationary  or  nonhomogeneous  if  the  condition  for  stationary  fails. 

Obviously,  degrees  of  memberships  are  changed  while  a vehicle  is  moving. 

Therefore,  the  proposed  Markov  chain  is  nonhomogeneous  and  its  formula  is 

P(Xn  + 1 = { Ao})  = P(Xn  = { Ao})  • P(Xn  + 1 = { Ao)  I Xn  = {Ao})  + 

P(Xn  = {AF})-P(Xn  + i = {Ao}IX«  = {AF})  (5.11) 

P(Xn  + 1 = { Af)  = 1 - P(Xn  + 1 = { Ao}) 

A nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  is  completely  described  by  a starting  vector 
and  a sequence  of  transition  matrices.  A starting  vector  is  the  initial  distribution  of 
probabilities  of  the  Markov  chain  and  is  defined  as  Ko=(P(Xo  = {Ao}),  P(Xo  = {Af})).  For 
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map  building,  the  cell  where  a vehicle  has  never  been  is  initialized  as  unknown  that  is 

Ko=(P(Xo  = {Ao})  = 0.5,  P{Xo  = { A/r})  = 0.5),  or  the  cell  where  a vehicle  has  been  is 

initialized  by  a previous  probability  that  is  more  than  0.5  when  the  cell  is  occupied  and  is 

less  than  0.5  when  the  cell  is  empty.  The  transition  matrix  consists  of  conditional 

probabilities,  contains  all  the  relevant  information  regarding  the  movement  of  the  process 

among  the  states  in  state  space,  and  is  defined  as 

f P(X,  + i = {Ao}IX»  = {Ao})  l-P(X„  + i = {Ao}IX,  = {A0})l 
P n — . ( 5. 1 2) 

_l-P(X,  + l = {Af}l  X,  = {Af})  P(Xn  + l = {Af}  I Xn  = {Af}) 

A notation,  K(k)  = 7t0  • Pj  ■ P2  • . . . • P*  and  n(m' k)  = n0  ■ Pm+i  • Pm+2  ■ . . . • P*.  When  y0  is  the 

starting  vector,  similarly  y®  and  y®®  will  be  used. 

To  see  the  behavior  of  the  formula,  whether  a limiting  vector  is  independent  of 
choice  of  starting  vector  is  verified  through  the  ergodicity  of  the  nonhomogeneous 
Markov  chain.  There  is  a weak  ergodicity  and  a strong  ergodicity.  When  a limiting  vector 
is  independent  of  the  starting  vector,  the  effect  of  the  starting  vector  is  lost  after  a long 
time.  This  is  called  a loss  of  memory.  For  a strong  ergodicity,  the  behavior  of  the  process 
is  convergence  and  loss  of  memory.  A weak  ergodicity  is  the  behavior  that  is  loss  of 
memory  without  convergence.  A weak  ergodicity  will  be  used  to  prove  strong  ergodicity. 
When  the  formula  has  strong  ergodicity,  the  limiting  probability  of  obstacles  is 
independent  of  the  initial  probability  of  a cell.  That  is,  even  though  the  vehicle 
approaches  to  obstacles  in  a different  way  and  at  a different  time,  the  final  probability 
must  be  the  same  value  as  long  as  a same  sensor  database  is  used.  Therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  certainty  can  be  increased  after  the  vehicle  comes  back  to  the  previous  place  when 
the  first  sensing  is  poor  because  of  a long  relative  distance  between  the  vehicle  and  the 
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obstacle.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  prove  the  strong  ergodicity  for  the  update 
formula. 

A nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  is  called  weakly  ergodic  if  for  all  m, 

II  <»».*)  (m’*)||_A  .ox 

lim  sup  "n  ~y  (5.13) 

*->“#0,70 

where  II  • II  is  a norm  with  the  meaning  determined  by  whether  there  is  a vector  or 
a matrix  inside  the  double  bars, 

II  f II  = jjr  I fi\  if  f is  a vector 

1=1 

00 

II A II  = SUp  ^1  ay  I if  A is  a square  matrix 

i 7=1 

and  is  called  strongly  ergodic  if  there  exists  a vector  q = (q;,  q 2,  ...),  with  llqll  = 1 and  q,> 
0,  for  i = 1,  2,  3,  ...  such  that  for  all  m 

limsupll/’'*>-q«  = 0.  (5.14) 

71 0 

It  is  difficult  to  show  that  a chain  is  weakly  or  strongly  ergodic  by  using  the 
definition  directly.  Instead,  the  ergodic  coefficient  can  be  used  to  give  characterization  of 
weak  and  strong  ergodicity.  The  ergodic  coefficient  is  defined  as  follows. 

Definition  5-4 

Let  P be  a stochastic  matrix.  The  ergodic  coefficient  of  P denoted  by  a (P)  is 
defined  by 

00  00 

a(P)  = 1 - sup  X max(°’  P‘J  ~ pv)  = inf  X minO’  P«)  • 

i,k  j= 1 «'.*  7=1 


(5.15) 
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The  formula  can  be  determined  whether  a nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  is 
weakly  ergodic  with  the  following  theorem. 

Theorem  5-1 

Let  {X„}  be  a nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  with  transition  matrices  {/>„} 

The  chain  {X„}  is  weakly  ergodic  if  and  only  if  there  exists  a subdivision  of  Pr  Pi  - P3  — 
into  blocks  of  matrices  [P,  ■ P2  - P„i ] • [Pni+i  ■ Pni+2  - Pni]  - [P4+1  • Pnj+2  - Pnv+i)]  - 
such  that 


= 00  (5.16) 

j=o 

where  no  = 0. 

For  the  formula,  let  each  P„  i = 1,2,...,  be  blocks  of  matrices  then 


£«(/>)=  ^{(min(P(Xi  + 1 = {Ao}  I Xn  = {Ao}),  1 — P(Xi  + i = {Af}  I = {Af}))  + 

i= 0 y=o 

min (P(Xn+l  = { A/r)  I X„  = {AF}),  1 -P(Xn+l  = {A0} \Xn  = {A0}))}.  (5.17) 

Assume  that  ^a(P)<°°.  According  to  the  theorem  of  divergence,  the  only  way 

j= 0 


^a(P)  is  finite  is  if  both  P(Xn+i  = {Ao}  I Xn  = {Ao})  and  P(Xn+i  = {A/r}  I Xn  = {A/r})  are 

j= 0 

close  to  1.0.  To  look  into  values  of  them,  the  behavior  of  components  in  a maximum 
operation  are  needed  to  verify.  P(Xn  = { Ao})  in  P(Xn+i  = {A0}  I Xn  = {A0})  and  P(Xn  = 
{A/r})  in  P(Xn+i  = {A/r}  I Xn  = {A/r})  are  complementary  to  each  other,  that  is  P(Xn  = 

{Ao})  = 1.0  - P{Xn  = {A/r}).  So,  it  is  not  possible  that  both  of  them  are  close  to  1.0.  When 


P(Xn  = {Ao})  is  close  to  1.0,  a cell  has  a high  confidence  of  occupancy  and  sensor  would 
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have  a high  repeatability  of  fuzzy  set  OBS.  Then,  increasing  a relative  frequency, 


hobs 


n 


max  [|loB5({A0})-min(^-,  m(n0Bs)),  flofis(Mo,  A/v})-min(-^-,  m(nOBs)),  Vemp({A0, 

n n 


HEMP 


Aw})-min( , m(riEMP ))]  whose  values  are  dependent  on  sensor  model  has  a higher 

n 


probability  than  max[p.0/tf({A/r,  , m(nOBs)),  \iEMp({AF}ymin(^^- 

n n 


m{nEMP )),  \Lemp({Af,  A/v})-min(-^- , m{nEMp ))]•  Hence,  when  P(Xn+,  = {A0}  I Xn  = {A0}) 

n 

is  close  to  1.0,  P(Xn+i  = { A/r}  I Xn  = {AF })  can  not  be  close  to  1.0.  Similarly,  when  P(Xn  = 
{A/?})  is  close  to  1.0,  a cell  has  a high  confidence  of  emptiness  and  sensor  would  have  a 


high  repeatability  of  fuzzy  set  EMP.  Then,  increasing  a relative  frequency, 


HEMP 


max[p.0fis({Ao})-min( , minoBs)),  \1obs([Ao,  A/v})-min( , m(noBS )),  It emp({AoAn}) 

n n 


•min , m(riEMp))]  has  a lower  probability  than  max[|i0Bs({AF,  A/v})-min(-^^ 
n n 


minoBs)),  \iEMp({AF})-mm(J^- , m(nEMP )),  \^emp{{Af,  Aw})-min(-^^,  m(n£M/>))].  Hence, 

n n 

when  P(Xn+i  = {A/r}  I Xn  = {A/r})  is  close  to  1.0,  P(Xn+i  = { Ao } I Xn  = {A0})  can  not  be 
close  to  1.0.  Therefore,  both  P(Xn+i  = {A0}  I Xn  = {Ao})  and  P(Xn+l  = {AF}  I Xn  = {A/r}) 

can  not  be  close  to  1.0  at  any  situation.  By  contradiction,  or(P)  = °°  and  the  formula  is 

;=0 


weakly  ergodic. 


For  a strong  ergodicity,  the  proof  is  done  using  the  following  theorem. 
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Theorem  5-2 

Let  { Pn } be  a sequence  of  transition  matrices  corresponding  to  a nonhomogeneous 
Markov  chain  with  Pne  If  II  Pn  - P II  — > 0 as  n — > °o  where  P is  weakly  ergodic,  then 
the  chain  is  strong  ergodic. 

As  discussed  about  the  proof  of  weak  ergodicity,  when  a cell  is  occupied  by  an 
obstacle,  the  conditional  probability  P(Xn+i  = {A0}  I Xn  = {A0})  is  getting  bigger  with  a 
higher  confidence  of  P(Xn  = {Ao})  and  P(Xn+i  = {A/r}  I Xn  = {A/r})  is  getting  smaller  to 
reduce  a contradiction  of  existence  of  an  obstacle. 


Let  limP(An  + i = {A0}IX„  = {Ao})  and  limP(X„  + i = {Af}  I Xn  = {Af})  be  - + £ 

n—*oo  n—*o o 2 


and  8 respectively,  where  0.0  < e,  8 < 0.5,  then 


P=  limPn 

n— >oo 


1 1 

- + £ 

2 2 
1 -8  5 


(5.18) 


The  ergodic  coefficient  of  P is 

a (P)  = min(^-+e,  1-5)  + min(-^--f,  5). 

Taking  a summation  of  a (P)  from  0 to  °o. 


(5.19) 


X OC(P)  = J { minA + £ , 1 - S)  + min(^ -£,<S)}  = °o,  (5 .20) 

j= o j=o  2 2 


because  of  min(  — + £,  1-  S)  > 0.5.  Hence,  P is  weakly  ergodic.  Similarly,  when  a cell  is 

free  space,  the  conditional  probability  P(Xn+i  = {A/r}  I Xn  = {A/r})  is  getting  bigger  with  a 
higher  confidence  of  P(Xn  = {A/r})  and  P(Xn+i  = {A0}  I Xn  = {A0})  is  getting  smaller  to 
reduce  a contradiction  of  existence  of  an  obstacle. 
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Let  lim^,(^n  + 1 = {Ao}  I = {Ao})  and  jjmP(Xn  + i = {Af}  I Xn  = {Af})  be  e and 


+ S respectively,  where  0.0  < e,  5 < 0.5,  then 


P=  limPn  = 

n— >°o 


£ \~£ 
1 * 1 3, 

--S  -+s 
.2  2 


(5.20) 


The  ergodic  coefficient  of  P is 


a (P)  = min(  e,  — - 8)  + min(  1 - e,  — + S) . 
2 2 


(5.21) 


Taking  a summation  of  a(P)  from  0 to  °o, 


OO  OO  1 1 

X a(p) = X { min(f  > + rnin(l  -e,-  + S)}  = ~, 


(5.22) 


y'=o 


J=0 


because  of  min(  1 - £ , + (5)  > 0.5.  Hence,  P is  weakly  ergodic.  Therefore,  the  formula  of 


the  chain  is  strongly  ergodic. 

This  strong  ergodicity  indicates  the  limiting  probability  value  in  a cell  is  the 
independent  of  the  initial  probability.  In  an  outdoor  operation  such  as  an  exploration,  a 
vehicle  approaches  to  obstacles  in  a different  way  and  at  a different  time,  and  also  some 
obstacles  maybe  disappear  or  come  out.  However,  this  formula  is  possible  that  certainty 
can  be  increased  after  the  vehicle  returns  to  the  previously  visited  location  according  to 
the  status  of  the  environment. 


CHAPTER  6 

GLOBAL  CONTOUR  MAP  UPDATE 


As  a vehicle  is  moving  in  an  outside  field,  a local  grid  map  that  has  a limited  size 
is  also  moving  with  the  step  of  a resolution  of  grid  mesh.  Cell  values  that  indicate  a 
probability  of  an  obstacle  come  out  of  the  local  grid  map.  To  store  them  into  a global 
map,  they  are  converted  to  a global  coordinate  system  with  a transformation  from  the  grid 
model  to  a boundary  representation  that  is  a probability  contour  of  the  obstacle.  In  this 
chapter,  a datum  that  comes  out  from  a local  grid  cell  is  considered  as  a prime  element,  a 
bubble.  Two  bubbles  are  fused  into  a bigger  bubble,  that  is  a polygon.  A bigger  bubble 
absorbs  a bubble  and  increases  a size  of  a bubble.  Moreover,  a bigger  bubble  and  a bigger 
bubble  are  fused  with  each  other  through  a shared  bubble.  When  a vehicle  returns  to  a 
previous  place,  the  local  grid  map  is  initialized  using  the  previous  polygonal  contour  map. 
In  this  chapter,  how  this  is  all  accomplished  is  described  in  detail. 

Linked  List  for  Polygonal  Contour 

To  represent  a polygonal  contour  map,  the  author  applied  a two  dimensional 
linked  list  that  consists  of  a polygon  linked  list  and  a vertex  linked  list  for  each  polygon. 
Each  group  of  probabilities  has  it  own  linked  list.  A polygon  linked  list  has  polygon 
nodes  and  a vertex  link  list  has  vertex  nodes,  as  shown  in  Figure  6-1. 
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<Probability> 

» Probability  Value 
° Pointer  to  First  Polygon 


r> 


<Polygon  1> 

° Loop  Direction 
° Pointer  to  First  Vertex 
° Pointer  to  Next  Polygon 


* < Vertex  1> 

» Location(X.Y) 

° Pointer  to  Next  Vertex 


<Vertex  M,  > 

3 Location(X,Y) 

3 Pointer  to  Next  Vertex 


<Polygon  N> 

° Loop  Direction 
° Pointer  to  First  Vertex 
° Pointer  to  Next  Polygon 


> 

cVertex  1> 

° Location(X,Y) 

o Pointer  to  Next  Vertex 

<Vertex  MN> 

° Location(X.Y) 

° Pointer  to  Next  Vertex 


Figure  6-1  Two  Dimensional  Linked  List  for  Polygonal  Contour 
Polygon  nodes  have  attributions  such  as  a loop  direction,  a pointer  to  the  next 
polygon  and  a pointer  to  a first  vertex.  When  there  is  no  next  polygon,  the  pointer  is  set  to 
null.  For  a polygon  list,  there  are  two  operations  to  maintain  the  list,  that  is  addition  and 
deletion.  To  add  a polygon  node,  the  size  of  the  node  is  allocated  in  memory  and  the  node 
is  added  to  the  end  of  the  polygon  linked  list  setting  attribute  values.  To  delete  a polygon 
node,  the  node  is  freed  from  a polygon  link  and  memory  and  a new  linkage  between 
nodes  is  established. 

Vertex  nodes  have  attributions  such  as  values  of  X and  Y in  a global  coordinate 
system  and  a pointer  to  the  next  vertex.  The  order  of  the  vertex  nodes  is  defined  as  a 
counterclockwise  fashion  for  an  area  inside  a polygon  and  as  a clockwise  fashion  for  an 
area  outside  a polygon.  The  next  pointer  at  the  end  of  the  vertex  list  is  set  to  null.  To 
maintain  a vertex  linked  list,  there  are  three  operations,  that  is  addition,  deletion  and 
insertion.  Different  from  a polygon  linked  list,  insertion  is  used  to  absorb  a bubble  to  a 
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polygon.  To  add  a vertex  node,  the  size  of  the  node  is  allocated  in  memory  and  the  node 
is  added  to  the  end  of  the  vertex  linked  list  setting  attribute  values.  To  delete  a vertex 
node,  the  node  is  freed  from  the  list  and  a new  linkage  between  nodes  is  established.  To 
insert  a vertex  node,  the  size  of  the  node  is  allocated  in  memory  and  the  node  is  inserted 
in  front  of  the  indicated  node. 

Description  of  a Bubble 

A cell  coming  out  of  a local  grid  map  is  called  as  a bubble  and  each  vertex  in  a 
bubble  is  numbered  in  a counterclockwise  fashion  starting  from  a upper  right  vertex  and  a 
direction  of  sides  is  also  counterclockwise  as  shown  in  Figure  6-2. 


of  a Vehicle 


Figure  6-2  Bubble  Generation 

A cell  (x,  y)  in  a local  coordinate  system  is  transformed  to  a global  coordinate 


system  by 
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X = {x  + (round)( 


X position  of  a vehicle 


) } x (Grid  resolution) 


Y = {y + (round)(- 


Grid  resolution 
Y position  of  a vehicle 
Grid  resolution 


) } x (Grid  resolution) 


(6.1) 


Each  position  of  four  vertices  in  a bubble  is  expressed  as 


(Xbo,  Ybo)  = (X  + (Grid  resolution)/2,  Y + (Grid  resolution)/2) 


(6.2) 


(Xbi,  Ybi)  = (X  - (Grid  resolution)/2,  Y + (Grid  resolution)/2) 


(6.3) 


(Xb2,  Yb2)  = (X  - (Grid  resolution)/2,  Y - (Grid  resolution)/2) 


(6.4) 


(Xb3,  Yb3)  = (X  + (Grid  resolution)/2,  Y - (Grid  resolution)/2). 


(6.5) 


A bubble  is  then  verified  whether  it  is  inside  an  area  defined  by  other  polygons  or 
not.  Each  side  is  projected  onto  its  closest  side  of  a polygon.  When  a direction  of  the 
polygon  is  counterclockwise,  if  all  directions  of  sides  of  a bubble  are  matched  with 
directions  of  sides  of  a polygon,  the  bubble  is  located  inside  the  polygon.  Otherwise,  the 
bubble  is  outside  the  polygon.  When  a direction  of  the  polygon  is  clockwise,  if  all 
directions  of  sides  of  a bubble  are  opposite  to  directions  of  sides  of  a polygon,  the  bubble 
is  located  outside  the  polygon.  Otherwise,  the  bubble  is  inside  the  polygon.  Naturally, 
areas  defined  by  polygons  are  closed  and  clockwise  polygons  have  their  own  pair  of 
counterclockwise  polygons. 

When  it  is  inside  a polygon,  the  bubble  is  eliminated.  When  it  is  outside  a 
polygon,  the  following  data  structure  is  produced  checking  connectivity  with  a polygon. 
match_count:  number  of  matched  vertices  between  a bubble  and  a polygon 
match_polygon:  Pointer  of  a matched  polygon 
match_bvertex[i']:  ith  matched  vertex  number  of  a bubble 


match_pvertex[/]:  ith  matched  vertex  node  pointer  of  a polygon 
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online_count:  number  of  online  vertices  in  a bubble 
online_polygon:  Pointer  of  a polygon  whose  side  has  a vertex  of  a bubble 
online_b vertex  [/]:  ith  online  vertex  number  of  a bubble 
online_pvertex[/][0]:  pointer  of  ith  start  vertex  of  an  onlined  side  of  a polygon 
online_pvertex[i][l]:  pointer  of  ith  end  vertex  of  an  onlined  side  of  a polygon 
When  a bubble  has  no  connectivity  with  any  other  polygons,  a bubble  is  regarded 
as  a polygon  and  added  a new  polygon  node  to  a link  list.  When  a bubble  has  some 
connectivity  with  a polygon,  then  a bubble  is  fused  into  a polygon  following  fusion  rules 
described  in  next  section. 

Fusion  Rules 

Using  information  of  connectivity  between  a bubble  and  a polygon,  those  are 
fused  into  a polygon  by  the  following  rules.  In  a rule,  a left  side  indicates  the  if-clause  and 
a right  side  indicates  the  then-clause.  Four  circles  represent  the  vertices  of  a bubble  and 
rectangles  represent  the  vertices  of  a polygon.  Arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  a polygon. 
The  bubble  vertex  that  is  any  connection  with  a vertex  in  a polygon  is  called  as  a free 
bubble  vertex.  The  bubble  vertex  that  is  matched  with  a vertex  in  a polygon  is  called  a 
matched  bubble  vertex.  The  bubble  vertex  that  is  on  a side  of  a polygon  is  called  an 
online  bubble  vertex.  Symmetric  patterns  are  omitted  to  list  up  in  fusion  rules. 
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Rule  1 : All  four  vertices  of  a bubble  are  inserted  into  a polygon. 


Rule  2:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  3:  Two  free  bubble  vertices  and  one  online  bubble  vertex  are  inserted  into  a 
polygon. 


□<  j 

o ; 

r 

□ 

Rule  4:  One  free  bubble  vertex  two  online  bubble  vertices  are  inserted  in  to  a 
polygon. 


Rule  5:  All  four  vertices  of  a bubble  are  inserted  into  a polygon. 
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Rule  6:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  7:  Two  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  two  free  bubble  vertices. 


Rule  8:  Two  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  one  free  bubble  vertex 
and  one  online  bubble  vertex. 


Rule  9:  Two  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  two  online  bubble 
vertices. 


Rule  10:  One  matched  polygon  vertex  is  replaced  with  a free  bubble  vertex  and 
one  online  bubble  vertex  and  another  matched  bubble  vertex  are  inserted. 
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Rule  1 1 : One  matched  polygon  vertex  is  replaced  with  another  matched  bubble 
vertex  and  a free  bubble  vertex  and  an  online  bubble  vertex  are  inserted. 


Rule  12:  One  matched  polygon  vertex  is  replaced  with  one  online  bubble  vertex 
and  another  matched  bubble  vertex  and  another  online  vertex  are  inserted. 


Rule  13:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  14:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  15:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 
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Rule  16:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  17:  All  four  vertices  of  a bubble  are  inserted  into  a polygon. 


Rule  18:  One  matched  polygon  vertex  is  replaced  with  another  matched  bubble 
vertex  and  a free  bubble  vertex  and  an  online  bubble  vertex  are  inserted. 


Rule  19:  Three  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  one  free  bubble 
vertex. 


Rule  20:  Three  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  one  online  bubble 
vertex. 
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Rule  21:  Two  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  one  online  bubble 
vertex  and  another  matched  bubble  vertex. 


Rule  22:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


r oj 

Ill 

T> 

□ 

' 

i 

Rule  23:  Two  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  one  free  bubble  vertex 
and  another  matched  bubble  vertex. 


Rule  24:  Two  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  one  online  bubble 
vertex  and  another  matched  bubble  vertex. 


Rule  25:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 
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Rule  26:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  27:  Three  bubble  vertices  are  inserted  and  one  matched  polygon  vertex  is 
deleted. 


Rule  28:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 
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Rule  3 1 : Three  consecutive  matched  polygon  vertices  are  replaced  with  another 
matched  bubble  vertex. 
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Rule  36:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  37:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  38:  A bubble  creates  three  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


; 

Tb\s, 

Rule  39:  Four  matched  polygon  vertices  are  deleted. 


Rule  40:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 
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Rule  41:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  42:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  43:  A bubble  creates  three  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  44:  A bubble  creates  three  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  45:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 
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Rule  46:  A bubble  creates  two  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


Rule  47:  A bubble  creates  three  new  polygons  using  vertices  of  a bubble. 


For  a polygon  and  a polygon  fusion,  the  shared  bubble  by  both  of  polygons  is  used 
like  glue.  The  procedure  shown  in  Figure  6-3  is  as  follows. 

1 . Using  a bubble  two  polygons  to  be  fused  are  obtained. 

2.  Using  a bubble  the  second  polygon  is  changed  to  an  open  loop  that  will  be 
inserted  into  a first  polygon  and  one  vertex  in  the  first  polygon  is  selected  as  a 
connecting  point. 

3.  Inserting  vertices  of  open  loop  into  the  first  polygon  between  connecting 
points,  new  polygon  is  created.  Overlapping  vertex  and  side  are  checked  and 
deleted  from  a new  polygon. 

Initialization  of  a Local  Grid  Map 

While  a vehicle  is  moving,  new  cells  are  generated  in  the  local  grid  map  and  cells 
come  out  of  the  map.  To  initialize  a value  for  a new  cell,  the  cell  is  temporally  regarded 
as  a bubble.  Verifying  inside  which  probability  area  defined  by  polygons  the  bubble  is, 
the  value  is  set  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  description  of  a bubble. 
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Step  1 Obtain  Two  Polygon 
that  Share  a Same  Bubble 


Step  2 Make  Open  Loop  and  Step  3 Insert  Open  Loop  and 
Find  Connecting  Vertices  Check  Consistency  of  Vertex  Order 


Figure  6-3  Polygon-Polygon  Fusion 


CHAPTER  7 

RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  map  management  strategies  were  developed  and  demonstrated  in  a 
simulation.  In  this  chapter,  some  techniques  used  in  the  simulation  are  introduced.  Grid 
model  techniques  discussed  in  chapter  4 are  simulated  and  evaluated  in  an  indoor 
environment,  and  are  also  investigated  as  a possibility  for  application  in  an  outdoor 
environment.  The  nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  approach  described  in  chapter  5 is  also 
demonstrated  in  the  simulation  and  is  verified  in  the  outdoor  environment.  All  results 
from  test  runs  of  the  simulation  program  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The 
chapter  ends  with  some  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  research. 

Simulation 

Simulation  programs  are  written  in  C++  with  Inventor[Wer94]  and  Motif[Bra92] 
used  to  develop  the  computer  graphics  and  the  graphic  user  interface.  The  dimension  of 
the  local  grid  map  is  41x41  cells  and  each  cell  represents  a real-world  square  of  size  0.5  x 
0.5  m2. 

General  range  sensors  are  generated  using  a picking  action  in  Inventor.  The 
picking  action  finds  objects  along  a ray  from  the  camera  through  a point  on  the  near  plane 
of  the  viewing  volume.  The  ray  is  specified  by  the  coordinates  of  a window-space  pixel. 

In  the  simulation,  rays  are  distributed  uniformly  from  0°  to  180°  in  front  as  shown  Figure 
7-1  and  the  number  of  rays  can  be  changed.  Uniform  distributed  noise  is  added  to  general 
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Figure  7-1  General  Range  Sensor 

range  sensors  and  produces  two  kinds  of  errors.  One  is  an  error  in  distance  caused  by  the 
environment-obstacle  interaction,  and  the  other  is  a false  detection  caused  by  the  sensor 
performance.  The  user  can  change  the  level  of  noise.  Range  data  of  ultrasonic  sensors  and 
of  a laser  range  scanner  are  simulated  by  taking  a minimum  value  of  distance  within  each 
sensor  field.  A maximum  distance,  a minimum  distance  and  angular  resolution,  specifies 
each  sensor  field.  Each  sensor  is  distributed  uniformly  from  0°  to  180°  in  front  using  the 
specified  number  of  sensors.  Sensors  can  detect  obstacles  of  sphere,  cylinder,  cone  and 
box  as  generated  by  Inventor. 

The  car-like  vehicle  developed  by  Rankin[Ran97]  is  used  in  this  simulation.  It  is 

assumed  that  no  wheel  slippage  occurs  and  that  no  acceleration  and  deceleration  are 

considered.  To  update  the  position  and  heading  of  the  simulated  vehicle,  the  following 

equations  are  used.  For  a three  dimensional  motion,  elevation,  pitch,  and  roll  are 

calculated  by  using  information  of  terrain  where  a vehicle  is. 

/i  ...  v-AMand 

6neW  = doid  + sgn(0) — 


W 


(7.1) 
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Xnew  — < 


W n / /is.  v-At-tan0.,  ... 
Xoid-\ (l-cos(sgn(0) — ))  if  0*0 


tan  0 
Xoid  + v ■ At  - cos  6n  e 


if  0 = 0 


ynew  — 


tV  v-Ar-tan0 

• sin(sgn(0) — ) if  0 * 0 

tan0  tV 


y<>id  + 
you  + v • At  • sin  dn  ( 


where 


(7.2) 


(7.3) 


IV:  Length  of  a vehicle  0:  Steering  angle  v:  Vehicle  speed 
At:  Sampling  time 

The  database  for  fuzzy  modeling  described  in  chapter  5 is  constructed  using  a 
simulated  ultrasonic  sensor  and  a simulated  laser  range  scanner. 

To  evaluate  several  update  formula  with  sensor  modeling  as  discussed  in  chapter 
4 and  the  nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  with  fuzzy  modeling  developed  in  chapter  5, 
the  following  environmental  factors  are  changed,  and  the  number  of  false  detection  and 
missing  obstacles  is  used  as  a performance  index. 

1 . Indoor  situation,  flat  terrain,  and  rugged  terrain. 

2.  Shape,  size,  and  population  density  of  obstacles. 

3.  Vehicle  speed. 

4.  Laser  range  scanner,  ultrasonic  sensor,  and  both. 

5.  Noise. 

The  indoor  situation  uses  the  course  shown  in  Figure  7-2  and  each  room  has  an 
obstacle  that  is  located  at  the  center  of  a room.  Flat  terrain  in  outdoor  environment  uses  a 
course  consisting  of  29  different  kinds  of  objects.  The  course  is  shown  in  Figure  7-3  and  a 
description  of  the  obstacles  is  shown  in  Table  7-2.  Rugged  terrain  in  an  outdoor 
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environment  uses  the  same  course  as  in  the  case  of  flat  terrain.  However,  a vehicle  has  a 
roll  and  a pitch  based  on  the  slope  of  terrain.  The  course  is  shown  in  Figure  7-3  and  a 
description  of  obstacles  is  shown  in  Table  7-2. 


Figure  7-2  Indoor  Environment 


Table  7-1  Description  of  Obstacles  in  Indoor  Environment 


POSITION 

SIZE 

OBJECT 

X 

Y 

Sx 

Sy 

Sz 

Sphere 

#1 

-50.0 

45.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Cone 

#1 

-20.0 

12.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Box 

#1 

25.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Cylinder  #1 

0.0 

-20.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 
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Table  7-2  Description  of  Obstacles  in  Outdoor  Environment 


OBJECT 

POSITION 

SIZE 

X 

Y 

Sx 

Sy 

Sz 

Box  #1 

-31.5 

5.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Box  #2 

-19.0 

-16.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Box  #3 

-5.5 

-7.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Box  #4 

31.5 

5.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Box  #5 

19.0 

-16.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Box  #6 

5.5 

-7.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Cone  #1 

-4.5 

3.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cone  #2 

0.0 

8.5 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

Cone  #3 

-26.5 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cone  #4 

-21.5 

-9.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cone  #5 

4.5 

3.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cone  #6 

26.5 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cone  #7 

21.5 

-9.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cylinder  #1 

-4.5 

7.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cylinder  #2 

-23.5 

6.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Cylinder  #3 

-2.0 

-11.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Cylinder  #4 

4.5 

7.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Cylinder  #5 

23.5 

6.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Cylinder  #6 

2.0 

-11.0 

1.0 

1.0 

l'.O 
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Table  7-2  (Continued) 


OBJECT 

POSITION 

SIZE 

X 

Y 

Sx 

Sy 

Sz 

Tree  #1  (Trunk  part) 

-3.5 

4.5 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #2  (Trunk  part) 

-7.0 

15.5 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #3  (Trunk  part) 

-29.5 

-9.0 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #4  (Trunk  part) 

-13.0 

-10.0 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #5  (Trunk  part) 

-2.0 

-3.5 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #6  (Trunk  part) 

3.5 

4.5 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #7  (Trunk  part) 

7.0 

15.5 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #8  (Trunk  part) 

29.5 

-9.0 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree  #9  (Trunk  part) 

13.0 

-10.0 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

Tree#  10  (Trunk  part) 

2.0 

-3.5 

0.7 

0.7 

5.0 

The  vehicle  speeds  are  0.83  m/s  and  1.5  m/s.  Zero  and  20%  are  used  as  noise  level 
for  general  range  sensors.  A ray  of  laser  range  scanner  has  a 0.5  ~ 10.0m  range  distance 
and  the  beam  aperture  is  less  than  1 degree.  An  ultrasonic  sensor  has  a 0.5  - 6.0m  range 
distance  and  beam  aperture  of  30  degrees. 

The  results  are  summarized  from  Figure  7-4  to  Figure  7-136.  In  an  indoor 
situation,  each  result  shows  the  vehicle  path  on  the  left  and  the  global  contour  map  on  the 
right.  For  an  outdoor  situation,  only  the  global  contour  map  is  shown  for  each  result.  Red 
polygons  in  a global  contour  indicates  more  than  75%  probability  of  occupancy,  yellow 
ones  are  between  60%  and  75%,  black  ones  are  between  0%  and  15%,  and  blue  ones  are 
also  between  0%  and  15%  and  clockwise  direction  of  polygon.  Orange  rectangle  shows 
the  scale  20.5  x 20.5m2. 
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Probability  Theory  Approach 

The  results  obtained  with  the  probability  theory  approach  are  shown  from  Figure 
7-4  to  Figure  7-27.  In  this  simulation  a 10%  deviation  error  of  the  laser  range  scanner  and 
ultrasonic  sensor  is  used.  Figure  7-5  and  Figure  7-7  are  well  matched  with  the  indoor 
experiment  done  by  Maravec  and  Elfes,  and  indicates  that  probability  in  a cell  reaches  the 
limiting  probability  fast  enough  for  0.83  m/s  and  1.5  m/s.  The  normalization  in  equation 
(4.8)  works  well  to  emphasize  the  obstacle  information. 

In  the  probability  density  function,  the  probability  of  occupancy  becomes  lower 
around  the  border  of  the  sensing  field  but  not  zero.  Hence,  equation  (4.8)  lifts  it  to  the 
higher  value  and  the  probability  of  occupancy  in  a cell  located  around  the  obstacle 
becomes  higher.  Hence,  the  resolution  of  obstacles  is  improved  by  using  the  laser  range 
scanner  that  has  a better  performance  than  the  ultrasonic  sensors  as  shown  in  Figure  7-4 
and  Figure  7-6. 

However,  when  a sensor  has  noise,  the  normalization  works  negatively.  Data 
contaminated  by  noise  are  recognized  as  an  obstacle  and  added  to  a previous  map  value, 
as  seen  in  from  Figure7-8  and  Figure  7-11.  Noise  and  poor  performance  of  the  sensor  is 
lethal  for  the  map  in  the  probability  theory  approach.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  apply 
this  approach  for  the  outdoor  environment  where  more  noise  caused  by  obstacle- 
environment  interaction  is  expected.  The  results  shown  in  Figure  7-16  to  7-19  supports 


this. 
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Bayes’s  Theorem  Approach 

The  results  for  Bayes’s  theorem  approach  are  shown  from  Figure  7-28  to  Figure  7- 
51.  A 10%  deviation  error  is  used  for  the  probabilistic  sensor  model.  Figure  7-29  and 
Figure  7-3 1 are  well  matched  with  the  indoor  experiment  done  by  Elfes  and  Matthies,  and 
indicates  that  probability  in  a cell  reaches  the  limiting  probability  fast  enough  for  0.83 
m/s  and  1.5  m/s.  Bayes’s  theorem  works  well  to  emphasize  the  obstacle  information. 

In  Bayes’s  theorem,  there  is  one  probability  in  a cell  that  is  updated  in  every 
sensing.  Even  though  a cell  of  free  space  around  the  detected  obstacle  has  a probability  of 
occupancy,  the  probability  can  be  corrected  by  another  sensing  that  gives  the  empty 
information  to  the  cell.  Hence,  the  resolution  of  obstacles  is  independent  from  sensor 
performance  as  shown  in  Figure  7-28  and  Figure  7-30.  Also  this  multiple  detection 
reduces  the  noise  influence.  Figures  7-32  to  Figure  7-35  shows  the  improvement  of  noise 
reduction  compared  with  the  probability  theory  approach.  Bayes’s  theorem  approach,  that 
is  very  well  known  grid  map  update  used  in  an  indoor  environment,  is  useful  enough  for 
the  indoor  environment  with  the  conventional  noise  reduction  technique. 

However,  when  objects  are  spread  out  over  the  terrain,  the  repeatability  of  the 
detection  decreases.  When  a sensor  has  noise,  the  probabilistic  model  whose  maximum 
value  is  1 .0  is  produced.  Even  though  previous  map  has  low  probability  of  obstacles  as 
free  space,  the  updated  probability  becomes  1.0  as  produced  by  noise.  And,  this  updated 
probability  is  not  changed  until  a new  reading  occurs.  Therefore,  this  approach  is  very 
sensitive  to  noise  and  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  outdoor  environment  as  shown  from 


Figure  7-40  to  Figure  7-43. 
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Histogram  Method  Approach 

The  results  for  the  histogram  method  approach  are  shown  from  Figure  7-52  to 
Figure  7-76.  The  value  for  increment  is  +3,  the  value  for  decrement  is  -1,  and  the 
maximum  certainty  value  is  15  as  Borenstein  and  Koren  used  in  their  indoor  experiment. 
Figure  7-53  and  Figure  7-55  are  well  matched  with  their  experiment  and  indicates  a 
multiple  detection  of  obstacles  is  necessary  for  this  approach  to  reach  the  limiting  value. 
When  a vehicle  moves  faster,  the  maximum  value  of  occupancy  in  a cell  becomes  less. 
To  distinguish  obstacles,  the  threshold  value  can  be  changed.  However,  when  the  cell 
value  of  occupancy  is  not  enough  high,  a low  threshold  also  regards  noise  as  an  obstacle 
as  shown  from  Figure  7-56  to  Figure  7-59.  In  their  experiment,  the  average  speed  of  a 
vehicle  is  0.58  m/s. 

The  resolution  of  obstacles  is  independent  from  sensors  because  the  same 
simplified  histogramic  sensor  model  is  used  for  every  sensor  as  seen  in  Figure  7-52  and 
Figure  7-54.  This  approach  is  useful  when  a vehicle  speed  is  slow  enough  to  increase  the 
quality  of  the  map  under  the  specific  space  where  the  threshold  is  constant.  Therefore, 
this  approach  is  too  simplified  to  use  in  the  outdoor  environment. 

Fuzzy  Logic  Approach 

The  results  for  the  fuzzy  logic  theorem  approach  are  shown  from  Figure  7-77  to 
Figure  7-100.  The  deviation  error  of  sensors  is  0.5  m.  h/  = 1.2,  /i2  = 1,  and  h3  = 0.1  for  the 
influence  of  reflection  of  the  sensors.  ke  =0.1  and  k„  = 0.5  for  weights  as  Oriola, 
Vendittelli  and  Ulivi  used  in  their  indoor  experiment.  Figure  7-78  and  Figure  7-80  are 
well  matched  with  their  experiment  and  indicates  Dombi’s  fuzzy  union  that  is  a non- 
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linear  increasing  function  that  accumulates  data  faster  than  histogram  method.  However, 
this  approach  also  needs  multiple  detection  to  distinguish  obstacles.  In  their  experiment, 
ultrasonic  sensors  were  manually  placed  in  known  locations  and  40  measures  were  taken. 

From  Figure  7-8 1 to  Figure  7-84  indicates  this  approach  is  more  robust  with 
respect  to  the  noise.  A membership  function  is  used  for  the  sensor  model  and  the 
maximum  value  is  not  1 .0;  for  empty  membership  function  is  ke  and  for  occupied 
membership  function  is  k(>.  Therefore,  the  degree  caused  by  noise  is  small  and  the  results 
are  improved  compared  with  Bayes’s  theorem.  This  approach  is  suitable  in  an  indoor 
situation  when  a vehicle  moves  less  than  0.8  m/s. 

For  an  outdoor  environment,  Figure  7-89  and  Figure  7-97  shows  that  the  laser 
range  scanner  with  20%  noise  is  capable  when  the  vehicle  moves  at  0.83  m/s,  but  the 
ultrasonic  sensor  gives  poor  performance  can  not  be  used. 

Nonhomogeneous  Markov  Chain  Approach 

The  results  for  nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  approach  are  shown  from  Figure 
7-101  to  Figure  7-136.  The  values  of  weights  m(-)  are  m(l)  = 0.6,  m(2)  = 0.7,  m(3)  = 0.8, 
m(4)  = 0.9,  and  m(>5)  = 1.0. 

Figure  7-109  to  Figure  7-112  shows  the  map  when  a sensor  has  no  noise  and  a 
vehicle  moves  on  the  flat  terrain  in  an  outdoor  environment.  All  obstacles  and  free  space 
are  well  detected.  When  the  sensor  has  noise,  all  obstacle  are  detected  but  the  degree  of 
certainty  becomes  lower  and  there  are  big  holes  in  free  space  as  seen  in  from  Figure  7- 
1 13  to  Figure  7-116.  There  are  two  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  map.  One  is  sensor 
fusion.  By  using  range  data  from  an  ultrasonic  sensor  and  laser  range  scanner,  the  degree 
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of  certainty  is  improved  as  shown  in  Figure  7-1 17  and  7-118.  The  other  is  multiple 
sensing.  Figure  7-1 19  to  7-120  shows  the  map  when  the  vehicle  runs  twice  around  the 
course.  The  results  show  the  improvement  for  the  degree  of  certainty. 

When  the  vehicle  changes  the  pitch  angle  and  roll  angle  while  following  the 
terrain,  the  sensing  sometimes  becomes  poor  and  this  effect  appears  in  a map.  Even 
though  the  laser  range  scanner  has  no  noise  and  the  vehicle  moves  at  0.83  m/s,  this 
approach  can  not  detect  the  cylinder  #3  in  Figure  7-123.  Increasing  the  vehicle  speed  to 
1.5  m/s,  this  approach  can  not  detect  cylinder  #3  and  cone  #7  in  Figure  7-125.  However, 
Figure  7-124  and  Figure  7-126  show  that  all  obstacles  are  detected  because  of  the  wide 
angle  of  the  ultrasonic  sensor.  When  the  laser  range  scanner  has  noise,  there  is  a missing 
obstacle  on  the  map,  and  Figure  7-127  and  Figure  7-129  show  no  detection  of  cone  #7. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ultrasonic  sensor  has  a noise,  some  false  detection  occurs. 
Figure  7-128  shows  the  map  when  the  vehicle  moves  at  0.83  m/s  and  there  are  twelve 
false  obstacles  on  the  map.  When  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is  increased  to  1.5  m/s,  there 
are  four  false  obstacles  and  cylinder  #3  is  missing  on  the  map.  For  a small  object  that  is 
located  far  from  a vehicle,  laser  range  scanner  can  not  detect  the  object  within  the  sensing 
field  because  of  the  spatial  resolution.  It  decreases  the  probability  of  occupancy  in  an 
occupied  cell  and  causes  the  missing  object  on  the  map.  To  improve  the  quality  of  the 
map,  sensor  fusion  is  applied.  As  seen  in  the  case  of  flat  terrain,  the  degree  of  certainty  is 
improved  but  cylinder  #3  is  still  missing  as  shown  Figure  7-131  and  7-132.  To  detect 
cylinder  #3,  multiple  sensing  is  applied.  As  seen  in  Figure  7-133  and  Figure  7-135,  this 
approach  with  double  detection  can  detect  cylinder  #3,  even  though  the  laser  range 
scanner  has  noise.  When  an  ultrasonic  sensor  is  used,  there  are  some  false  obstacles. 
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However,  because  the  degree  of  certainty  is  emphasized,  conventional  noise  reduction 
can  reduce  false  obstacles. 

Moreover,  Figure  7-101  to  Figure  7-108  shows  that  this  approach  is  also  suitable 
for  an  indoor  environment. 

Conclusions 

This  research  involved  the  development  of  a strategy  for  map  management  in  a 
large-scale  outdoor  environment  where  data  are  obtained  from  a moving  vehicle.  The 
management  required  both  obstacle-free  space  detection  and  a small  size  of  the  map  data 
that  are  stored  by  the  on-board  computer.  This  section  will  summarize  the  author’s 
research  and  highlight  what  is  unique  about  it. 

The  author’s  map  management  strategy  involved  the  development  of  a multi- 
layered map  management  system.  The  system  consists  of  a local  grid  map  and  a global 
contour  map.  The  local  grid  map  deals  with  obstacle-free  space  detection  using  range  data 
from  a variety  of  sensors.  The  global  contour  map  reduces  the  size  of  data  from  the  local 
grid  map.  The  system  maintains  the  consistency  between  two  maps.  The  management 
strategy  was  implemented  and  demonstrated  in  simulation. 

The  local  grid  map  is  represented  as  a grid  model  and  the  management  strategy  is 
based  on  a concept  of  uncertainty.  Uncertainty  was  classified  under  one  of  three 
categories;  randomness,  fuzziness,  and  indeterminacy.  From  the  viewpoint  of  uncertainty, 
previous  grid  model  and  sensor  modeling  techniques  were  discussed  in  chapter  4 and 
investigated  in  chapter  7 for  an  outdoor  environment. 
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The  probability  theory  approach  regards  a poor  performance  of  a sensor  as 
randomness  and  models  the  sensor  by  an  empty  probability  density  function  and  an 
occupied  probability  density  function.  To  update  a grid  map,  the  additive  law  of 
probability  was  applied,  assuming  a value  of  a previous  map  and  sensor  data  are 
independent  from  each  other.  The  results  obtained  in  simulation  indicate  this  approach  is 
not  suitable  for  an  outdoor  environment  because  of  the  high  sensitivity  to  noise. 

The  Bayes’s  theorem  approach  also  regards  poor  performance  of  a sensor  as 
randomness  and  describes  uncertainty  by  a probabilistic  distribution  of  occupancy.  To 
update  a grid  map,  a probability  produced  by  range  data  was  regarded  as  a conditional 
probability  and  Bayes’s  theorem  was  used.  The  results  obtained  in  simulation  shows  this 
approach  can  be  used  for  an  indoor  environment  but  is  not  suitable  for  the  outdoor 
environment  because  of  the  high  sensitivity  to  noise  and  less  multiple  detection. 

The  histogram  method  approach  regards  a poor  performance  of  sensor  as 
randomness  as  well  and  implements  a simplified  sensor  model  using  a histogramic 
probability  distribution.  To  update  a map,  the  additive  law  of  probability  was  modified  to 
increase  and  decrease  a cell  value  by  an  integer  number,  assuming  a value  of  a previous 
map  and  sensor  data  are  not  only  independent  but  also  mutually  exclusive.  The  results 
obtained  in  simulation  indicate  this  approach  requires  repeatability  of  sensing  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  use  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  environments  when  a vehicle  moves  more 
than  0.8  m/s. 

The  fuzzy  logic  approach  regards  noise  and  poor  performance  of  a sensor  as 
fuzziness  and  models  a sensor  by  a membership  function.  To  update  the  map,  the  fuzzy 
union  operator  was  used  as  a non-linear  accumulation.  The  results  obtained  in  simulation 
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show  this  approach  also  requires  the  repeatability  of  sensing  and  it  is  difficult  to  use  when 
a vehicle  moves  faster  than  0.8  m/s. 

The  results  obtained  for  previous  grid  map  techniques  conclude  that  they  are  not 
adequate  for  an  outdoor  environment.  Hence,  the  author  developed  a very  significant 
theoretical  contribution  in  this  work.  He  classified  uncertainty  and  described  uncertainty 
of  a range  sensor  caused  by  noise  and  poor  performance.  The  real  world  was  modeled 
using  a subset  of  three  elements;  obstacle,  free  space,  and  sensor  noise.  A fuzzy  model 
approach  was  adopted  and  sensor  output  was  regarded  as  fuzzy  sets.  Experimental 
statistical  data  are  used  to  assign  the  degree  of  membership  to  a focal  element  of  fuzzy 
sets  and  uncertainty  was  represented  in  this  way.  To  update  a map,  a sequence  of  fuzzy 
sets  was  regarded  as  a stochastic  process  and  a nonhomogeneous  Markov  chain  was 
applied.  The  new  formula  was  proved  to  be  strongly  ergodic  and  that  the  final  probability 
is  independent  from  the  vehicle’s  approach  to  an  obstacle.  The  results  in  an  outdoor 
environment  support  the  validity  of  this  work. 

The  global  contour  map  is  represented  as  a boundary  representation.  The 
probabilistic  contour  was  represented  by  a two  dimensional  linked  list  and  new 
conversions  between  the  grid  model  and  boundary  representation  were  developed.  A cell 
in  a grid  model  is  regarded  as  a bubble.  Two  bubbles  are  fused  and  become  one  bigger 
bubble  verifying  the  connection  between  a bubble  and  a polygon.  Forty-seven  rules  were 
constructed  for  fusion  rule  database.  In  simulation,  the  data  reduction  was  achieved  while 
a vehicle  moves. 

Finally,  by  integrating  a local  grid  map  and  a global  contour  map,  the  stated  goal 


of  this  work  was  achieved  in  simulation. 
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Figure  7-4  Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-5  Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-6  Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-7  Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-8  Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-9  Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-10  Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-1 1 Probability  Theory  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-12  Probability  Theory  Figure  7-13  Probability  Theory 

(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-14  Probability  Theory 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-15  Probability  Theory 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-16  Probability  Theory 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-17  Probability  Theory 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-18  Probability  Theory 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-19  Probability  Theory 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-20  Probability  Theory  Figure  7-21  Probability  Theory 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-22  Probability  Theory  Figure  7-23  Probability  Theory 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-24  Probability  Theory  Figure  7-25  Probability  Theory 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-26  Probability  Theory  Figure  7-27  Probability  Theory 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-28  Bayes’s  Theorem  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-29  Bayes’s  Theorem  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-30  Bayes’s  Theorem  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-31  Bayes’s  Theorem  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-33  Bayes’s  Theorem  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-34  Bayes’s  Theorem  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-35  Bayes’s  Theorem  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-36  Bayes’s  Theorem 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-37  Bayes’s  Theorem 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-38  Bayes’s  Theorem 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-40  Bayes’s  Theorem 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-39  Bayes’s  Theorem 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-41  Bayes’s  Theorem 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-42  Bayes’s  Theorem  Figure  7-43  Bayes’s  Theorem 

(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-44  Bayes’s  Theorem  Figure  7-45  Bayes’s  Theorem 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-46  Bayes’s  Theorem  Figure  7-47  Bayes’s  Theorem 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-48  Bayes’s  Theorem  Figure  7-49  Bayes’s  Theorem 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-50  Bayes’s  Theorem  Figure  7-51  Bayes’s  Theorem 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-52  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-53  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-54  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-55  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-56  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-57  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-58  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-59  Histogram  Method  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-60  Histogram  Method 
(Flat,  Speed  0.42m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-61  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-62  Histogram  Method 

(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-63  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-64  Histogram  Method 

(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-65  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-66  Histogram  Method 

(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-67  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-68  Histogram  Method 

(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-69  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-70  Histogram  Method 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-71  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-72  Histogram  Method 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-73  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-74  Histogram  Method 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-75  Histogram  Method  Figure  7-76  Histogram  Method 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-77  Fuzzy  Logic  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-78  Fuzzy  Logic  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-79  Fuzzy  Logic  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-80  Fuzzy  Logic  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-81  Fuzzy  Logic  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-82  Fuzzy  Logic  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-84  Fuzzy  Logic  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-85  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-86  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-87  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-88  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-89  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-90  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-91  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-92  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-93  Fuzzy  Logic  Figure  7-94  Fuzzy  Logic 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-95  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-96  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-97  Fuzzy  Logic  Figure  7-98  Fuzzy  Logic 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-99  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-100  Fuzzy  Logic 
(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-101  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-102  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-103  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-104  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-105  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-106  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-107  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-108  Markov  Chain  (Indoor,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-109  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-110  Markov  Chain 

(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-111  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-112  Markov  Chain 

(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-113  Markov  Chain 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-114  Markov  Chain 
(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-115  Markov  Chain 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-116  Markov  Chain 
(Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-117  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-118  Markov  Chain 

(Flat,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Fusion,  20%  Noise)  (Flat,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Fusion,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-119  Markov  Chain 
(Flat,  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise,  Repeat) 


Figure  7-120  Markov  Chain 
(Flat,  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise,  Repeat) 


Figure  7-121  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-122  Markov  Chain 

(Flat,  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise,  Repeat)  (Flat,  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise,  Repeat) 


Figure  7-123  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-124  Markov  Chain 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 
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Figure  7-125  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-126  Markov  Chain 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  No  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  No  Noise) 


Figure  7-127  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-128  Markov  Chain 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 


Figure  7-129  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-130  Markov  Chain 

(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Laser,  20%  Noise)  (Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Sonar,  20%  Noise) 
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Figure  7-131  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-132  Markov  Chain 

(Rugged,  Speed  0.83m/s,  Fusion,  20%Noise)(Rugged,  Speed  1.5m/s,  Fusion,  20%Noise) 


Figure  7-133  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-134  Markov  Chain 

(Rugged, 0.83m/ s,Laser,20%Noise, Repeat)  (Rugged, 0 . 83 m/s, Sonar, 20%Noise,Repeat) 


Figure  7-135  Markov  Chain  Figure  7-136  Markov  Chain 

(Rugged,  1 5m/s, Laser, 20%Noise,Repeat)  (Rugged,  1 ,5m/s,Sonar,20%Noise,Repeat) 


APPENDIX 

SIX  ZONE  OBSTACLE  DETECTION 


Using  a vision  system  developed  by  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  a prototype  of 
a six  zone  obstacle  detection  method  has  been  developed  and  tested  in  an  outdoor 
environment.  The  vision  system  consists  of  two  cameras,  a Datacube  image  processing 
board,  a Digi-color  frame  memory,  and  a 68040  central  processing  unit  board.  Two 
cameras  are  installed  on  a pan  tilt  devise,  are  supplied  power,  and  output  black  and  white 
NTSC  video  signal.  The  signals  from  the  left  and  right  cameras  are  converted  to  digital 
data  and  are  stored  in  the  Digi-color  frame  memory.  The  central  processing  unit  board, 
Datacube  image  processing  board  and  frame  memory  are  connected  through  a VME  bus 
and  all  vision  processing  is  done  on  one  68040  augmented  with  the  Datacube  image 
processing  board.  In  this  experiment,  the  JPL  vision  system  was  set  to  a 54  degree  of 
field  of  view,  64  x 60  pixels  resolution,  and  range  from  3.0  m to  25  m and  calibrated. 

Range  data  from  the  vision  system  are  contaminated  by  random  noise  mainly 
caused  by  a wide  range  of  brightness  and  the  complicated  nature  of  objects  in  an  outdoor 
environment.  Therefore,  instead  of  using  all  range  data  obtained  from  the  vision  system 
directly,  range  data  are  divided  into  six  zones  defined  in  Figure  A- 1 . The  closest  point  of 
an  obstacle  in  each  zone  is  detected  such  that  (1)  it  is  the  closest  point  in  a zone,  (2)  the 
height  is  between  0.9  m and  2.1  m in  the  vision  coordinate  system,  (3)  the  distance  is 
between  3.0  m and  25  .0  m,  (4)  dsum  = {X  abs(dk  - d0 )}  / (the  number  of  available 
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points  around  do).  The  flowchart  is  shown  in  Figure  A-2.  The  detected  obstacles  in  each 
zone  are  used  by  the  obstacle  avoidance  in  the  same  way  as  ultrasonic  sensors  which 
detect  the  closest  point  of  obstacles  within  a conical  sensing  area. 

X 


* 


Figure  A-l  Definition  of  Six  Zones 


Obstacle 


P is  the  point  that  satisfies 

(1)  Closer  point  in  a zone 

(2)  0.9  < height  < 2.1m 

(in  vision  coordinate  system) 

(3)  3.0  < distance  < 25.0  m 

(in  vision  coordinate  system) 

(4)  dsum  < 1.5 

dsum  = { £abs(dk  - dj  {/points 

points  : the  number  of  available  data 
do : the  distance  of  P from  cameras 


d. 

d8 

d, 

dfi 

d,, 

d2 

d5 

d4 

d3 

ZONE  = 1 


3= 


^ INPUT  RANGE  DATA  IN  ZONE 


PICK  UP  CLOSER  POINT 


0.9  < height  < 2.1  ? 


CHECK  8 POINTS 
AROUND  THE  POINT 


3: 


3.0  < distance  < 25.0 
~ * 


OBSTACLE  EXIST 


nI' 

WRITE  (X,Y>Z)  TO 
SHARED  MEMORY 


NO  DATA 
SET  (X,Y,Z)  10000 


NO  OBSTACLE 
SET  (X,Y,Z)  5000 


ZONE  = ZONE  + 1 

£ 


ZONE  == 6 


EE 

END 


Figure  A-2  Algorithm  of  Six  Zone  Obstacle  Detection 
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The  outdoor  testing  was  conducted  in  front  of  Mechanical  Building  and  the  vision 
system  data  was  compared  with  ultrasonic  sensors.  The  results  show  that  the  sampling 
time  is  about  1 Hz  and  the  error  is  within  6 %.  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  A-l, 
A-2,  Figure  A-3and  A-4.  Original  in  Table  A-l  and  A-2  indicates  the  six  zone  obstacle 
detection  and  JPL  indicates  the  usage  of  function  made  by  JPL. 


Table  A-l  Sampling  Time  and  Resolution 


ORIGINAL 

(w/o  Image  Data) 

JPL 

(w/o  Image  Data) 

ORIGINAL 

(Image  Data) 

JPL 

(Image  Data) 

64x60 

(1  Degree) 

1.248673  Hz 

1.132320  Hz 

1.132075  Hz 

1.020643  Hz 

128x120 

(0.5  Degree) 

0.388640  Hz 

0.326201  Hz 

0.387461  Hz 

0.320798  Hz 

Table  A-2  Detection  Accuracy  (Static  Test) 


TREE 

WALL 

LADDER 

HUMAN 

NO 

OBSTACLE 

5 m 

10  m 

5 m 

10  m 

5 m 

10  m 

5 m 

10  m 

SONAR 

5.o  m 

NO  DATA 

5 .<>±0.1  m 

NO  DATA 

NO  DATA 

NO  DATA 

4.8±0.1  m 

NO  DATA 

NO  DATA 

ORIGINAL 

5 .3 ±o.i  m 

10.Q±0.2  m 

4 .9*0.1  m 

9S  m 

5 .3 ±03  m 

9.4±0.6  m 

4 .9  ±03  m 

9 .9  ±0.2  m 

NO  DATA 

JPL 

4.8±0.1  m 

io.o±o.2  m 

4.9±0.1  m 

9 .3  ±0.1  m 

5.o±o.i  m 

9 .8  ±03  m 

5.2±0.1  m 

10.5±0.4  m 

NOISE  DATA 

Stereo  vision  system  is  a passive  sensing,  longer  sensing  distance,  and  higher 
resolution  but  slow  sampling  time.  When  an  obstacle  exists  in  each  zone,  the  six  zone 
obstacle  detection  method  detects  an  obstacle  and  return  the  closest  distance  in  each  zone. 
By  regarding  the  closest  distance  as  range  data  like  a laser  range  sensor  or  an  ultrasonic 
sensor,  range  data  from  the  vision  system  can  be  used  for  a multi-layered  map 
management  system.  The  results  show  the  obtained  data  from  the  ultrasonic  sensors  and 
stereo  vision  system  are  accurate  enough  for  the  inputs  in  an  outdoor  environment. 
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Figure  A-3  Obstacle  Detection  (Tree  3m) 


IMAGE  DATA 


RANGE  DATA  OBSTACLES 


Figure  A-4  Obstacle  Detection  (Tree  8m) 
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comparing  with  10%  deviation  error  of  an  ultrasonic  sensor  in  the  simulation.  Therefore, 
it  is  expected  that  an  implementation  of  the  map  management  system  would  work  well  in 
the  outdoor  environment. 
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